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DOUBLE TREAD TIRES 
Guaranteed for 3590 Miles 


Every well-known tire manufac- 
turer feels that he has to maintain a 
certain standard of appearance. So 
in the factory inspection, the slight- 
est irregularity, a bruise, or even a 
scratch, will prevent a sound, honest 
tire going out as first stock. 

These high-class tires are bought by 
us, and we utilize them for the best real 
tire value you can buy. Wecombineeach 
shoe with the perfect bead of another tire, 
and thus give you a doubly-constructed 
tread, with twelve layers of fabric, and 
one inch of service rubber. 

Doutré (DOUble TREad) Tires are 
Handsome is as Handsome does.” They 
will stand up under the hardest service, 
as guaranteed. 

Look for our DOU-TRE Trade Marks 
It will save you 75% on your tire bills. 
Read these prices and be convinced: 


PureGum Red 
lubes Tube 


. $2.35. .$ 
2.70. . 
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Non-Skid 
$5.50. 
6.00.. 7.00.. 
7.00.. 8.00.. 2.80.. 
9.00. .10.00.. 3.90.. 
34x4... 9.00..10.00.. 4.00 
Also all sizes up to 38x54. 
whether clincher, “Q. D.” or straight side. 


Address Dept. 


The Double Tread Tire Co., Inc. 
106 West 52nd St., New York City 


Plain 


$5.00. 


Sise 


30x3.. 
30x3%. 
32x3%. 


3026... 





A ump outfit in-§ 
udes our famous 
water-cooled 


. ry engine, werful double- 
ared pump jack, designed for deep wells, and 16 
feet of drive belt. Outfit ready to hiteh_to pump. 
st year we sold thousands of the: om. Engine will 
os , the pumping, run the washer, churn, cream 
separator, grind feed, shell corn, saw wood, ete. 
Simple, easy to pues. Add $6.00 if you want 
ngine en trucks. Add $7.50 if you want built-in 
nagneto. No bat te ries needed with this magneto. 
shipped from Waterloo, Kansas City, Chicago, 
uncil Bluffs and St. Paul. Orders filled same 
y reeeived. Don’t wait. Sead this ai with check. Will 
chip you one of these outfits, send you FIVs-YEAR 
WKITTEN GUARANTES, give you 30 days to As < x uta 
betore you decide to keep it. If not aheo 
your meney back and we pay the freig! Ship- 
ping weight of autfit 525 poun 
7, GALLOWAY COMPAN 
' GALLOWAY STATION. WATERLOO, towa 
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THE BART PORTABLE ELEVATOR 
A steel and wood machine. 9" sides means 

big capacity, great strength and no sagging. 
Boy can raise S)-foot elevator with ease. 

Roller bearings require oiling only once annually. 


Do not buy until you see our Free Catalog 
and /ree Crib Plans. Write Today. 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER Co. 
Dept.70 - - + Peorta, His. 





fat spark makes a 
motor do its best. Made 
in sizes and styles for all cars. 
Red Head at your dealer or direct. 


Emil Grossman Mfg. Co.,Inc., Bush Termina!,Model Factory20, 
Brooxiyn,N.Y¥.,U.S.A. Makers of Everiastingly Good Motor Necessities. 
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Potash in Texas—Ferti ) “3 
ns ing made in t i ted 

$ Ct t rece st of 
I h anhandle o is ear 
f tl p sh 

discoveries hay proved to bx ather im- 
practical wher ime to cr de- 
velopment. The present dis how- 
ever, seems to be very promising, though j; 
further investigation must ! ie be- | 
fore a thing definite ca » said as to 

the extent and richness of the deposit 








Kansas Wheat Harvest—it has been es- 
timated that Kansas farmers wiil pay 
nearty $50,900,000 for getting ieir wheat 
crops harvested this seasor Most of it 
will be divided between 999 harvest 
hands 1d the threshers Ti probable 
yield ts ealenhall at 130,600,000 bushels, 
from 9,965,090 acres. During ‘the last year 
many codperative elevators have been 
built, and more farmers than ever before 
are prepared to hold on to their crop 
until a favorable market. W. F. Benson, 
state bank commissioner, says the farm- 
ers have more than enough* money on 
deposit to see them through the harvest 


season. 

Compuisory Weed Cutting—If the Iowa 
weed law was enforced, ail noxious weeds 
would be cut between July Ist and August 


lst. This is two weeks earlier than the 
former dates, and the former law was 
amended by the thirty-sixth general as- 
sembly to get noxious weeds out of the 
way before they have advanced too far. 


ided that when cutting was de- 
August 15th, but little 
accomplished in preventing spread of the 
weeds. The law requires owners or ten- 
ants of lands to cut noxious weeds on 
their farms and along roadsides adjoin- 
ing. If they fail to do this, the law au- 
thorizes township trustees or county au- 
thorities to hire the work done and charge 
it against the property. Failure on 
part of a road overseer to get this work 


It was dec 


layed until was 


done may result in his being charged with 
a misdemeanor, and fined not to exceed 
one hundred dollars. 

A Book for Ford Owners—The Model 
T Ford Car, Its Construction, Operation 
and Repair, by Victor W. Page, member 
of the Society of Automobile Engineers: 
author of The Modern Gasoline Automo- 
bile, etc. Cloth bound, 300 (5x7) pages: 
over 1099 specially made diagrams and 
half-tone illustrations, all in correct pro- 
portions, with two large folding plates. 
A most complete and practical instruction 
book on the Ford car. ATl parts of the 


ated in 
nothing is 
Th 


and illustr. 
manner, and 
ler to guess at 


and the 


Ford car are described 
a comprehensive 
left for the re 





> Con- 












struction is fully treated, oper- 
ating principles made clear to everyone. 
This book is written specially for Ford 
drivers and ow s by a recognized auto- 
mobile engineering au in eX- 
pert on the Ford, who ! nd re- 
paired Ford cars for a number ears 
Hie writes for the average man in a prac- 
tical way from actual knowleds All re- 
pair processes are illustrated and fully 
explained. [It contains special chapters | 
on (1) The Ford car; (2) the engine and 
auxiliary groups: (3) details of chassis: 
(4) how to drive, and care of the Ford: 
(5) overhauling and repairing : hanism. 


Ford car will do 


Dy 


well 


Every owner of a 
at once. 
paid Published bv the 
ing Company, d can be o red 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


his book 









Canada Agricultural Approoriations— 
Canada has appropriated $3,508,000 for ag- 
ricul for the year 1915-1915, $785,900 
of which is for the maintenance of experi- 
ment farms: $550,000 for the development 
of the live stock industry: $549.99 for the 
“health of animals”; $289,060 for exhibi- 
tions; $275,000 for the adminstration and 


enforcement of the meat and canned 
foods act: $290,000 for the encouragement 
of cold storage warehouses: $155,900 for 
the development of the dairving industries 
and the improvement in transportation, 
sale, and trade in food and other agricul- 
tural products: $140,000 to enforce the 
seed act; $115,000 for the fruit branch; 
$100,909 for the administration and en- 
forcement of the destructive insect and 
pest act; $50,900 as a grant to the domin- 
ion exhibition; $25,900 for the administra- 
tion and carrying out of the provisions 
of the agricultural instruction act: $25,000 
for the national biological laboratory: $29,- 
000 to assist in the maintenance of the 
international institute of agriculture, and 
to provide for representation thereat: 
$20,000 for the branch of entomology; 
$15,000 for the publications branch: $15,- 
000 for repairs and renewals to dominion 
eattle quarantine buildings, and $5,000 for 
renewing and improving the Canadian ex- 
hibit at the imperial institute, London. A 
further $900,000 is allotted under the ag- 
ricultural instruction act. The appro- 
priations for agriculture of the province 
of Ontario for the year ending October 
31, 1915, total $1,124,188, to which $266,014 
is added under the agricultural instruc- 
tion act. 
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s All Kinds of Grain— Wheat, 


Oats, Barley, Shelled & Ear Corn, ete. LE STEEL Outfit 
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National Giant 


Greatest Outside Elevator _ 
On Earth 
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ional Giant has 16 


Right-A: 
Ordinary type built m hog trough style has but 6. 
National has 4 Wood Ribs—!aid in lead—running full length of 
: A guarantee of rigid strength. 
= National draft made lighter by running flights on wooden ribs. 
: Width is 16 inches; 3 inches wider than others. Thus greater 
capacity and quicker work. 


More Superiorities are our Cog Rack 
Jack, National Giant Variable S Jack, 
Extension for Flat Roof Cribs, i d 


Jaek, National Giant Overhead 
Me ag we Feeder, Roof 
Tel i wel Spout, ete. 









National Giant STEEL ELE ELEVATOR 


The Most Satisfactory Portable Elevator Ever Built 

Constructed of steel, same as other farm machinery, 
not wood; practically mdestructible. Chosen by thou- 
sands of farmers in preference to any other type. Here 
are the reasons that explain clearly and definitely. 


agile Bends to the section. 
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strongest in the worid. 
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of Modern 
National Giant Inside Elevator. Plans 
aent i it for up-to- 
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A Government Machine for Testing the Strength of Wood 


When the Government Tests Lumber 








It Studies Thousands of Different Pieces 





before reaching a conclusion. 


ment, 


That is fact, surprising though it may be. 


Here are the Government’s figures, made by the experts of the 


Forest Service, in comparing various commercial woods: 


Woods Tested Breaking Strength Wi ods Tested 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE......... 8,630 
eee: 8,160 
ERS Sita 7,330 
__ _ESRIRSSRESIGRES SS - 6,50 es 
EEE SES Ae 5,320 i 





Send TODAY 


Oak 2 
And in addition to those nein: qualities, Southern Yellow Pinc 
lumber costs much less than any of the others. 

That is a valuable tip the Government gives you. 
how you can get from your home dealer any quantity of clear, straight-grained, du:- 
able, easy-working lumber stronger than Oak, for a very moderate There 
no other wood so perfectly adapted to so many uses. 


price. 
for These FREE Helps: 


Did you ever know that the Govern- 
after careful laboratory tests, found Southern Yellow Pine to have greater 
Senahing strength than White Oak, and greater 


strength thar 
White Oak, Rock Eim, Hard Maple or Big Shellbark 2 





Tt shows you 


1s 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCTA’ @rt-F Enter-State Bank .. New Orleans, La- 
Senbtie abguegn Gist? for Face Badin of Lumber Tests, House Piass 
Name Town 
R. F. D. State 
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A SUCCESSFUL FARMERS’ CLUB 


When Professor Holden was organ- 
izing corn clubs throughout Iowa, ten 
years ago, he was invited to Garden 
Grove, a small country town in Wayne 
county. That was the beginning of an 
ambitious farmers’ club, which has 
been no small factor in improving crop 
preeding in southern Iowa, especially 
jn the vicinity of Garden Grove. Al- 
though many of the clubs organized at 
that time have died, this one has sur- 
vived, has absorbed two others, and is 
still progressing. Such a club, which 
has stood the test of time and which 
has overcome certain obstacles that 
cause the failure of many clubs, might 
serve aS an excellent model. 

Crop breeding has not been the only 
object of the Garden Grove Corn Club. 
Part of its work has been to interest 
the boys and girls in farm life, and in 
this it has succeeded. Sometimes its 
work is purely social, and the study 
of community problems. No hard-and- 
tast rules have been made as to the 
meetings, the aim being to have them 
at times and of such a nature that 
hey will do the most good. 

Some of the first work was the con- 
ducting of acre corn contests. Ear-to- 
row breeding has been done, and mem- 
bers are now growing more corn to the 
acre than they used to. Some of the 
boys who were interested in the acre 
contests are now farming for them- 
selves, and they are doing it more in- 
telligently on account of the interest 


which they have because of the early | 


work of the corn club. Many of the 
original members of the club have re- 


tired from active farm work, but their | 


places are being taken by the younger 
generation, and in the meantime the 
old club members are giving the club 
their support. 

The one big annual meeting of the 
corn club comes in the early fall, and 
this is an attraction to thousands from 
Wayne and adjoining counties. The 
picnic grove is three miles from any 
town, in the heart of the country; but 
it has grown until more than seven 
thousand persons attend. The first 
year it was held, the attendance was 
about three thousand, and the next 
year it was five thousand. Last sum- 
mer, more than seven thousand en- 
tered the gates. This corn picnic is 
not such a success because of side- 
show and nickel-grabbing attractions, 
for these are absolutely prohibit- 
ed. The entertainment consists of good 
old-fashioned athletic contests, band 
music, speaking and displays. Each 
year a slight variation is made in the 
program, so as to have something new. 

To become a member of the farm- 
ers’ club, it is only necessary to agree 
to support the constitution, and then 
pay the annual dues of twenty-five 
cents. The income from membership 
dues is not enough to defray all ex- 








penses of such a big picnic, when all 
concessions are shut out. This means 
that money must be raised by some 
other means. The town business men 
are quite liberal, and a large sum is 
raised from an auction held at the pic- 
nic. The corn and grain samples en- 
tered in the contests become the prop- 
erty of the club, and are sold. Other 
products often are contributed by the 
farmer members, and these are sold 
at auction. Another means of raising 
expense money is the sale of badges 
to guests at the picnic. The financing 
of it and the paying of premiums have 
never been considered much of a prob- 
lem. 

The club picnic usually has a dis- 
play of corn, grain and vegetables, 








is of an agricultural nature, and some- 
times it is not. One year they had an 
alfalfa talk, which stirred many of 
them up to try the crop. Many of them 
now are growing it on a commercial 
scale, and at least one has introduced 
it into the rotation as a substitute for 
red clover. 

Sports include games of all kinds, 
baseball, football, basket-ball, and 
races for young and old. These take 
the place of cheap attractions, and 
they seem to provide more entertain- 
ment, and there is no admission to 
the grounds. 

The committees in charge have 
had difficult times to keep out a 
certain set of men who usually follow 
such picnics and fairs. Having been 





Pennant Made Out of Corn. 


comparing favorably with exhibits at 
county fairs. Premiums are paid for 
the winning samples, which are sold 
at auction. Besides the produce en- 
tered for prizes, there-always is some 
simply for display, and this is returned 
to those who brought it. The products 
are arranged on long tables in the 
grove. 

It has happened that dozens of orig- 
inal club members have moved to oth- 
er states, and one nice feature is that 
many of these come back to Garden 
Grove for the annual picnic. The day 
sees hundreds of reunions, and many 
who have been planning visits to their 
friends time them so as to be there 
for the corn picnic, the last Saturday 
in September. 

The program includes a speech by 
some >rominent man. Sometimes this 





Part of tte Crowd Witnessing Basketball Game. 





refused admission to the grounds one 
year, they attempted to set up their 
stands in the road. When ordered to 
get out, they refused, claiming they had 
a right to do business in the road. The 
committee lost no time in having them 
declared a nuisance by the proper au- 
thorities, and that was the last heard 
of them that day. Each year sees a 
repetition of the same attempt, but 
those in charge are simply determined 
that their picnic shall not be cheap- 
ened by the presence of any of these 
questionable amusements. 

The winter club dinner is another 
social activity that the club would not 
consider giving up. This is held in 
town, sometimes in a large hall and 
sometimes in a hotel. Business men 
of the town are invited and enter- 
tained by their farmer patrons. The 








Children Found Entertainment in Free Pony Rides. 


F THE 


they have a good time. The original 
plan was to have the womembring”-bas- 
kets and have a spread similar to the 
summer picnic, but the recent winter 
dinners have been held at a hotel, so 
that the women would not have any 
more work to do than the men in pre- 
paring the dinner and in cleaning up 
after it. 

Six meetings or more a year are 
held by the club. These are called by 
the president at times most convenient 
to the members. This seems prefer- 
able to holding them on set dates, as 
they can be planned so as not to con- 
flict with a season’s work. At the 
meetings, round-table talks are held, 
and a general discussion takes place. 
The program committee assigns topics 
for certain members to discuss, and 
sometimes outside speakers are en- 
gaged. The meetings have been held 
at various places, often at the homes 
of the members, where some crop or 
branch of live stock farming could be 
investigated at close range. The aim 
has been to keep in as close touch with 
each other as possible, and to learn by 
observing each other’s successes or 
failures. 

The several years during which the 
Garden Grove Club has existed have 
brought about many changes. The 
period has seen the coming of the au- 
tomobile to the farm, improved ma- 
chinery, waterworks and lighting sys- 
tems in the homes, better roads, the 
introduction of alfalfa and various oth- 
er improvements. Some of these have 
been introduced there because of the 
inspiration gained in meetings of the 
farmers’ club. 

One of the members was asked to 
name one factor which seemed most 
responsible for the success of this 
club. His reply gave the credit to ef- 
ficient officers, men who are willing to 
go ahead and do the best they know 
how. The club was fortunate in hav- 
ing officers who did this. The same 
officers were retained year after year. 
The only change was made last spring 
when the old officers refused to serve 
any longer. They did this for what 
they considered to be the good. of the 
club, and not because of any unwil- 
lingness to do further work. They 
had retired from active farm work, 
moved to town, and they felt that a 
farmers’ club should be headed by 
men on the farm, men who are keep- 
ing in closer touch with the situation 
than they can in town. If officers of a 
club are not interested, little good will 
be accomplished and no headway made. 
They must be men who are firm, but 
not headstrong, men who will consider 
what work will be of the most benefit 
to the greatest number of members, 
and then see that this work is carried 
cut. 
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‘The South of £ July 


It is fortunate, we think, that the 
Fourth of July comes this year on 
Sunday, the day commonly observed 
as the Sabbath. We now have, and 
will have for a good many years to 


come, a good deal to think about as a 
nation. We are now in the midst of 
a world crisis which, whether we will 


affect us—our 


our education, 


or no, will 
forms of government, 
our citizenship, our relations with oth- 
er nations. 

For a quarter of a century past the 
celebration of the Fourth of July has 
been mainly the explosion of fireworks 

to the great enjoyment of Young 
America. For the older folks it has 
meant for the most part a season for 
picnicking, for a day in the open coun- 
try. for neighborhood gatherings. And 
» are all right, but they are quite 
as appropriate to any other day ex- 
cept the Sabbath as to the Fourth of 
July; for really they have nothing to 
do with patriotism. We have had cel- 
ebrations with Fourth of July orations, 
mostly of the spread-eagle sort—a glo- 
rification of our forefathers and our- 
rhapsodies over the stars and 
and much bombastic oratory, 


seriously 





seives 


stripes, 


and seldom any real discussion of na- 
ional problems We once asked a 
entleman of some celebrity as a 





al of a Fourth of July speech?” His 

swer was: “To say as little as I 

and say it eloquently.” 

Now, in this world crisis we have to 
determine what kind of a country we 
have, what we stand for, wherein we 
differ from the nations of the Old 
World or the New. It would be a 
good thing to inquire why our fathers, 
near or remote, came to this country, 
what they left, and what they expect- 
ed to find here, how nearly they have 


i 
£ 
Fourth of July orator: “What is your 
i 
c 


realized their expectations. For we 
are all foreigners, near or remote, and 


we or our fathers had a good reason, 
or at least thought so, for coming to 
the United States. Some came to es- 
cape persecution, some to get out from 
under intolerable industrial conditions, 
some to avoid enforced militarism—all 
of them to reach a land of opportunity. 


If a man leaves his own country, 
absolves himself from allegiance to it, 
and swears allegiance to the United 
Sta it fairly be assumed that 





ples underlying 
rernment, that 
if need be, die 


he belie v } 
a republican form of g01 
he will support it, and, 
for it We confess we don’t like hy- 
phenated citizenship. We don’t like 
to hear a man say he is an Irish.:Amer- 
ican, which seems to imply that he is 
an Irishman first and an American af- 
or a German-American, 
implies that his heart is in the 


he princi 


terwards;: 
which 





body here. Neither 
politics nor in citi- 


fatherland and his 
in religion nor in 
zenship can we serve two masters. 
laving decided what kind of a coun- 
try we have, and whether our fathers 





did a wise thing in coming here, the 
next thing to decide will be what kind 
of service we shall give it. In other 
words, what is patriotism? Patriotism 


t has meant largely shout- 
ing for the flag. That ill right, but 
it must go farther than that. If the 
flag means a 
great deal. It means an oblig 


in times pas 


nything to us, it means a 


ation to 


stand by it, to stand by those who 
hold it, to stand by the president, who- 
ever he may be, to give our money 
and our lives for its support. It does 


offic e or 


do that; 


not necessarily holding 


high pos 


mean 
ition. Few of us can 


but it does mean standing for the prin- 
ciples on which this government was 
founded. 

But it means more than that. This 


people, by the 
Our laws are 
alien power. 


government of the 
people, for the people. 
not imposed on us by an 
They are of our own making, and, 
therefore, that patriotism that shouts 
for the flag and disobeys the law or 
dodges it or evades it, as in giving in 
sments, for example, or not car- 
rying out its spirit, is a bastard patri- 


is a 


asses 


otism, however respectable for the 
time being it may be. 
But it means even more than that. 


It means the selection of men to frame 
our laws and administer them, who 
have the requisite character and the 
capacity and ability to do so. There 
is more patriotism in an honest vote 
for an honest man than there is in 
any Fourth of July oration, or shout- 
ing ourselves hoarse when the flag is 
unfurled, or even in decorating the 
graves of our soldier dead. To be a 
true patriot, a man must not be a bit- 
ter partisan. Parties have a proper 
place in the administration of our gov- 
ernment, although they are not recog- 
nized in the constitution or .the law. 
They are purely voluntary associations 


which have no binding authority on 
any man who draws breath. The true 


patriot will not be a blind partisan, but 
will vote for the best man according 
to his judgment, whether he is the can- 
didate of his own party or not. It 
would mean the ruin of American lib- 
erty if one party were able to domi- 
nate and control continuously the poli- 
cies of our government. For parties 
are purely human creations, with all 
the human weaknesses and virtues and 
wickedness and the desire of the 
strong to lord it over the weak. 

So you see there are a good many 
things to think about this Fourth of 
July, and we hope the preachers will 
do some thinking and have something 
for us on the Fourth that we can take 
home with us, think about, talk to our 
children about, and thus kindle anew 
all over this broad land the flame of 
liberty and the spirit of freedom. 

We really don’t know how well off 
we are in this year 1915 in the United 
States of Amertca. We know nothing 
of the dark pall of gloom that has set- 
tled down upon the nations of the Old 
World. We are free to do our own 
thinking. We are not simply machines 
to be fed to cannon, to be kicked and 
cuffed and shot down if we don’t obey. 
We can worship our God as we see fit, 
or we can elect to not worship Him if 
we dare to do that. We can follow our 
own line of business. We can select 
our own vocation. We can change our 
laws if we don’t like them. We can 
say to our congressman, “Go! and he 
goeth, and to another, Come! and he 


cometh.” We have no national aris- 
tocracy, no government by divine 
right. We have no crushing national 


debt. Our women, when they worship, 
are not garbed in somber black except 
from choice. They are not mourning 
for the dead on the battlefields. Is it 
not worth while to do some serious 
thinking on the Fourth of July, and 
every other day, as to how to best pre- 
serve and perpetuate this liberty of 
ours, which is the result of a thousand 
years of resistance to oppression? 

Every man ought to thank God this 
Fourth of July because he is an Ameri- 
can citizen. 





One of our subscribers recently in- 
quired concerning the regulations that 
govern the manufacture of alcohol on 
the farm. We can not give space nec- 
essary to publish all of the information 
needed, but any of our readers who 
may be interested can get the regula- 
tions and instructions in detail by ad- 
dressing the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Treasur y Department, Wash- 
ington, D. bs 








The Hessian Fly 


The Hessian fly—so-called becaus9? 
it was supposed to have been intro- 
duced into the United States by Hes- 
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belt, say in central and northern lowa 
and illinois; but it may be expected to 
multiply and increase until it will se- 
riously endanger the profits of wheat 


hear of 
early, 
ten or 
other 
twen- 


that section. We 
central lowa, sown 
which will not yield more than 
twelve bushels per acre, while 
late sown fields give promise of 
ty-five or thirty bushels. 

If our readers will examine their 
wheat stubble, they may find in the 
first joint what are known as flaxseeds, 
that is, the pupal form of the second 
brood of the Hessian fly. The first 
brood, of course, came last September, 
and the second in April or May of this 


growing in 


one field in 


year. These flaxseeds will remain in 
the stubble, dormant, until hot weath- 
er is over. Then, as the nights be- 


come cooler, along in the early part 
of September, they will hatch out. The 
time of hatching depends on the tem- 
perature, some years earlier and some 
years later. The flies will mate, and 
lay their eggs on the leaves of volun- 
teer wheat or early sown wheat. By 
winter the flaxseeds will be found in 
the stalk just at the surface of the 
ground, much lower than the second 
brood. These will hatch out when the 
right temperature comes next spring, 
and lay their eggs on the wheat. 

This fly would make wheat growing 
impossible in the United States, were 
it not that the same all-wise Provi- 
dence that gave us the fly to help 
teach us good farming, has provided 
also a parasite to hold it in check, so 
that it can not bring utter ruin to the 
farmers’ wheat crop for more than a 
year or two. This parasite lays its 
eggs in the flaxseed in the wheat, and 
lives on it or on the Hessian fly in its 
pupal stage. When it hatches out, it 
is a parasite, and not a fly. As the 
parasites increase, the Hessian flies 
decrease, of course, but they are never 
wiped out altogether. There is still 
some seed left. Where the winter and 
spring sections join, farmers will 
the fly in the spring wheat also. The 
eggs are laid by flies that hatch out 
in winter wheat in the same neighbor- 
hood. Inasmuch as it can not be more 
than one-brooded in the spring wheat 
sections, it does little damage there. 
The damage to the spring wheat comes 
from red rust, black .rust and blight; 
and it passes through many more per- 
ils and dangers than does the winter 
wheat. 

What can the farmer do to check 
the fly? In sections where wheat is 
grown after wheat, and there is no 
seeding down to clover or other grass- 
es, the stubble can be burned as soon 
as the crop has been removed. This 


tends to hold the pest materially in 
check. If after the burning, volunteer 


wheat springs up, as it is likely to do, 
the ground can be disked and this 
wheat destroyed. This is not common- 
ly practicable in the more humid sec- 
tions, because farmers usually seed 
down their winter wheat to clover, and 
they are not willing to kill their clo- 
ver crop in order to destroy volunteer 
wheat. 

Another method used, which would 
be effective where farmers will get to- 
gether, is to plow and sow strips of 
winter wheat in their fields in August, 
providing a place for the flies to de- 
posit their eggs, and then plow this 
under after they have done so. This 
method could be followed to advan- 
tage in the humid sections. Where win- 
ter wheat follows oats stubble, it would 
be easy after plowing the ground to 
sow a strip in every field, so that it 
will be ready for the flies to deposit 
their eggs when the flaxseeds hatch 
out, and then plow the strip under. 

Another method of preventing the 
ravages of the fly is late sowing. We 
have not personally examined fields, 
but we are satisfied that the ravages 
of the fly will be determined largely 
by the date of sowing. The early sown 
wheat will suffer most of it, while the 
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late sown wheat will be comparatively 
free. The farther south the wheat 
field lies, the later should be the Sow: 
ing. In the upper part of the w heat 
belt, say lowa and northern Illinois, 
one can not defer sowing later than 
the iast week in September or the 
first week in October; for wheat must 
have time to grow its own winter cov. 
ering in these latitudes. But in the 
latitude of Missouri, winter wheat 
should never be sown before the first 
week of October, and the farther south 
the later. November first is early 
enough in the most southerly winter 
wheat sections. The fly hatches out 
early in the northern section, and 
hence the wheat can be sown at the 
date#above mentioned, and still have 
time to provide a winter covering for 
itself. Winter sets in later in the 
southern sections; and hence it ig 
folly to sow early in any section that 
is infested with Hessian fly. 

The one efficient remedy, however, 
is the one we believe the fly was in. 
tended to compel farmers to adopt, and 
that is, rotation of crops, growing lesg 
wheat, more corn and more grass, and 
thus getting down to a sensible, prae. 
tical, and scientific method of farming. 





A Time to Build Silos 


There is no one thing that has 
marked the progress of American ag- 
riculture more clearly than the rapid 


multiplication of silos on the stock 
farms of the corn belt. Naturally this 
should go on with increasing rapidity 
until every stock farm has a silo and 
every grain farm is converted into a 
stock farm with a silo. 

There are years when it is more im- 
portant than in others to build silos, 
and we fear that this is one of them. 
Whatever may be the cause, whether 
the volcanic action on our Pacific 
coast, which has filled the upper air 
with voleanie ash, as all volcanic ex- 
plosions do, thus shutting out the rays 
of the sun and giving us a cool season, 
or whether it be due to other causes, 
we have thus far (June 22) had an ab- 
normally cool season, and an abnor- 
mally wet one in a large portion of 
the corn belt, deluges of rain where 
heavy rain was not expected, and in 
other parts of the country, drouth. 

No man can predict what the future 
may be; but to us it seems that this 
year is remarkably similar to the year 
1883, when sound corn was the excep- 
tion and soft corn the rule. We may 
have excessively hot weather in July 
and August, that will redeem the corn 
crop, but we must remember that from 
Illinois to the Pacific ocean and from 
southern Texas to the Canada line, the 
earth is saturated with water. The 
hot sun evaporates it and the cool of 
the evening brings it down in showers 
of rain; so that we have the same 
moisture over and over again, carried 
up by the heat of the sun in the day- 
time, and coming down in showers af 
night. As a result, from central lowa 
north, from all reports, and in some 
places in southern Iowa, we have short 
corn and a soil packed hard by these 
frequent rains. Unless we have an 
abnormally hot July and August, soft 
corn is inevitable. 

What are you going to do with this 
soft corn? The man who has no live 
stock must do the best he can; but 
the man who has live stock can at 
least save something by building a 
silo, filling it with corn, and then feed- 
ing the silage to live stock. Fortunate 
is he if he grows his own or is able 
to buy them with cash or credit. 

Our fears may be entirely ground- 
less; and yet it is possible that they 
may be realized. Therefore it is well 
for the farmer to keep fooking ahead 
and figuring what he will do. This 
calls for generalship. We know of 10 
other business in which there are s0 
Many contingencies as in farming— 
none that is as little under the con- 
trol of the individual. The farmer 
must be something like the chess play- 
er, in figuring out ahead as to the pos- 
sible moves his opponent, in this case 
nature, may make, and deciding wha‘ 
he will do in this or that contingency. 
He must keep his business in such 
shape that he can control it so far as 
it is capable of being controlled. 

So think over the silo. Plenty of 
time yet to build one, but the wis 
man, before building his silo, takes 
time to investigate, to learn from the 
experience of his neighbors, before de- 
termining what size and of what ma 
terial to make it, and where it sho ald 
be placed. 
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_ pra Landlords 


When the editor of our Hearts and 
Homes department was spending some 
time in Ireland, when being driven 
around to various points of interest, 
she was told by the jarvey or driver: 
“That, madam, is the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl.” By and by he pointed out an- 
other object of interest, and said: 
“This, madam, is the Devil’s Slide.” 
Again: “This, madam, is the Devil’s 
Arm-chair.” She remarked: “His Sa- 
tanic Majesty must have a good deal 
of property in this country.” “Aye!” 
answered the jarvey; “that’s true; but 
he’s an absentee landlord.” 

The development of the agriculture 
of Ireland was kept back for a hun- 
dred years by the absentee landlords. 
Most of them lived in England, in 
Paris, and perhaps in Dublin and Bel- 
fast, relegating the care of their es- 
tates to a factor, who looked upon the 
tenant simply as a source of rent. The 
more improvements the tenant made, 
the higher the rent charged him year 
by year, this money being spent by 
most of the landlords on luxuries and 
cften in riotous liivng in the capitals 
of Europe. The term “absentee land- 
lord” became a term of reproach, con- 
tempt and hatred. 

England and Scotland escaped the 
evil results of landlordism, because 
there the landlords owned not merely 
the land but the improvements, which 
latter belonged to the tenant in Ire- 
land. They lived on their estates, 
many of them taking great interest in 
the improvement of them, in the breed- 
ing of live stock and the feeding of 
cattle, and keeping in touch with the 
lives of their tenants, young and old. 
Hence, even to this day, “the owld 
landlord,” the landlord “of the rale, 
owld sort,” is regarded with honor and 
respect, even in Ireland, if he remained 
on his estate and was not an absentee. 
The English landlord, while he might 
have a house in town, yet spent his 
summers and much of his time in the 
country. One reason for buying up es- 
tates is the hope of gaining the social 
and political position which comes with 
land holding in that country. The 
English and Scotch landlord is really 
a country man instead of a city man. 

The only way for a landlord in any 
country to hold the respect of his ten- 
ants and maintain the fertility of his 
soil is to take a real and vital interest 
in the lives and welfare of his tenants. 
Shall we have absentee landlordism in 
the corn belt, as they had in Ireland, 
and as they now have in some parts 
of the cotton-growing south? Not ex- 
actly such absentee landlordism as 
that, but we already have the begin- 
nings of it; and it is these small be- 
ginnings and not the absentee land- 
lordism of other countries, such as 
France before the revolution, and Ire- 
land, that we are talking about just 
now. 

As we have often pointed out, we 
have three kinds of landlords in the 
corn belt. The first and most numer- 
cus is the retired farmer, who usually 
lives in the nearest town or city. He 





has rented his farm, perhaps to his | 


s0n or son-in-law or nephew, or to a 
neighbor, and still takes more or less 
interest in it. This will continue while 
he lives; for it is hardly likely that a 
man who has lived on his own farm 
for a number of years will altogether 
lose interest in that farm. He may 
not have enough interest in it to urge 
his tenant to vote for a new school- 
house or a centralized school, or an 
increased road tax or other improve- 
ments; and again he may. For there 
ere good landlords, and good ones 
even among retired farmers. But when 
he passes away and his children cease 
to take an interest in the farm, then 
the evil effects of absentee landlord- 
ism will begin. 

_The second class of landlords are 
those who bought lands as a safe in- 


Vestment, which can not be stolen or 
Tun away; but they have no particular 
interest in farming, that is, speaking 
#enerally, and their aim is to get as 
tiuch as possible out of the land and 


put as little as possible back. These 
a more strictly absentee land- 
ords. 

The same is true of the third class 
of landlords, men who have bought 
land purely for speculation, often go- 
ing pretty heavily in debt for it, and 
who want to get all they can out of it. 
they refuse to give more than a one- 
year lease, lest they should lose a 
Profitable sale of the land. 

It is hardly to be expected that a 





landlord in either of these two classes 
will take an interest in the welfare of 
his tenants, in the education of their 
children, in the formation of codpera- 
tive organizations, in the support of 
the rural church. 

These are all the beginning of ab- 
sentee landlordism; and just in the 
proportion in which absentee land- 
lordism increases, and in proportion to 
the neglect of tenants by their land- 
lords, will the social life of the coun- 
try decline, and in the end the farms 
decline in fertility and in value. 

The editor of an eastern magazine 
was in our office the other day, and 
said: “When you come east again, I 
want to take you for a drive through 
the hill country of Massachusetts, and 
show you an example of agricultural 
degeneracy, the beginnings of which 
I see in my travels through the corn 
belt. I want to take you along a twen- 
ty-mile road where there is not one 
young person capable of working who 
is living on a farm; where stagnation 
reigns, and the people themselves are 
becoming degenerates.” 

We don’t believe that tenancy nec- 
essarily means a decline in fertility or 
in the social life of the community. It 
certainly does not in Great Britain. 
But when the landlord ceases to take 
an interest in the social, intellectual 
and spiritual life of his tenants, when 
he is not interested in making a coun- 
try life worth living, then first begins 
a decline in fertility, followed by a 
poorer and poorer class of tenants, 
then a lack of social life, which forces 
land owners who would like to stay on 
their farms to leave them for the sake 
of their children, and finally the rural 
slum, the degenerate neighborhood, the 
neighborhood in which no man will 
buy a farm if he can help it, no mat- 
ter how low the price. 

The human element, after all, is the 
big thing on the farm; and unless 
farmers are developed socially, intel- 
lectually and spiritually, that is, un- 
less their spiritual, intellectual and so- 
cial wants are provided for, we must 
expect to suffer the consequences. The 
yield of crops will decline. The caoun- 
try will become less and less desirable 
as a place to live. Both the land and 
the people will wear out; and the land- 
lord who takes no interest in the life 
of his tenants will in the end be the 
loser. The landlords of France before 
the revolution, and those of Ireland, 
simply reaped what they sowed; and 
the same kind of sowing will sooner 
or later yield the same harvest, and in 
proportion to the sowing. 





England’s Weakness 


The friends of the English people, 
and they have many, have been sur- 
prised at her comparative inefficiency 
in carrying on her part in the war. It 
is quite true that she was totally un- 
prepared; but, considering her wealth, 
her great navy, and her world-wide 
commerce, her friends had hoped bet- 
ter things of her, and her best friends 
are now getting to be somewhat 
ashamed of her. 

Nothing disgusts them so much, how- 
ever, as her handling of the drink 
question. Russia, whom we have been 
taught to regard as a semi-barbarous 
nation, at once prohibited the sale of 
vodka, from which the government 
had been deriving an immense reve- 
nue, as its manufacture was a govern- 
ment monopoly. France at once sup- 
pressed the sale and manufacture of 
absinthe. This in itself was a great 
blessing to the United States, for 
among the very rich and fashionable 
it was becoming a popular drink even 
in this country. 

But when it came to putting an in- 
creased tax on whisky and beer, the 
Irish people, who seem to. have been 
drilling for the purpose of learning 
how to murder each other, at once 
united in a most vigorous protest 
against this increased tax. It is some- 
thing for laughter of gods and men to 
see a man like Sir Robert Carson, who 
has been a flaming torch of reform 
(who signed the covenant of the Irish 
people to stand out against their breth- 
ren in the south, in his own blood) now 
join hands with John Redmond, of the 
opposition, the leader of the National- 
ist party, and each of them pointing a 
pistol at the English government. Car- 
son does not want any surtax put on 
“rotgut” whisky, that is, whisky under 
two years old, and full of fusel oil; 








and Redmond does not want any sur- 
tax put on the beers manufactured in 
the forty-two-acre brewery of Dublin. 

We suspect that back of it lies the 
fact that many of the members of par- 
liament own stocks and bonds of these 
great breweries and distilleries. Up un- 
til comparatively recent years it has 
not been respectable for a member of 
the nobility or even of the gentry to 
engage in business, assuming that to 
be beneath their station. They could 
get around it, however, by owning the 
stocks in great corporations. Hence, 
any attack on the profits of these dis- 
tilleries and breweries is an assault 
on their pocketbooks. 

It is a good deal of a shock to Amer- 
ican Christians to know that the clergy 
of England, that is, of the established 
church, refuses to set the example of 
abstinence during the war, and thus 
follow the example of the king and the 
members of the ministry, including 
Lloyd George—even during the war, 
mind you, not permanent total absti- 
nence. A man with Scotch blood in 
his veins must feel a little ashamed to 
find many of the Scotch Presbyterians 
joining hands with the Episcopalians 
of England and the Presbyterians of 
Ireland and the Catholics of southern 
Ireland, in protesting against any sup- 
pression of strong drink. 

The government itself is really aid- 
ing and abetting intemperance by giv- 
ing double wages to men who work on 
the Sabbath, thus giving them more 
time to lie idle and soak themselves in 
booze during the week. We are told 
that they are actually turning out less 
product in the factories of war muni- 
tions under seven days’ work than 
they did heretofore in six days. This 
is exactly what might have been ex- 
pected. Lloyd George knew what he 
was talking about when he said that 
drink is a greater foe to England than 
are the Germans. 

Germany is not prohibiting drink al- 
together, but the kaiser is insisting on 
the lighter beers being used, just as 
the French are insisting that only light 
wines be used, those having compara- 
tively little of the intoxicating quality. 
Even this is an improvement. In Rus- 
sia it is said that the deposits in the 
banks have increased greatly, while 
the business of the pawnbrokers has 
been cut almost in two. And Russia 
hes prohibited the manufacture of vod- 
ka forever. How long will it be before 
nations and individuals learn that al- 
cohol is one of the racial poisons, and 
that a race will not prosper until it 
becomes temperate? 





‘“‘Breath’’ of School Children 


About a hundred years before Christ 
a noted Jewish rabbi said: “The world 
is preserved by the breath of her chil- 
dren in the schools.” A rather cryptic 
saying, and we have to stop and think 
a bit about what the wise old fellow 
whose saying is recorded in the Tal- 
mud may have meant by it. It is not 
without significance that Josephus, 
who lived just after Christ, boasted of 
the Jewish people: “Our principal 
care is to educate our children”; and 
at that time there were no less than 
eleven different names for schools. 

What did he mean? The word trans- 
lated “breath” is sometimes translated 
in the Bible “spirit.” The same word 
means both breath and spirit. So if 
we say: “The world is preserved by 
the spirit of the children of the 
schools,” we get a clearer idea. A re- 
cent writer on education puts practi- 
cally the same thought in words when 
he says that “men in their lives put 
into practice the ideals of their child- 
hood.” We quote from memory. It 
would be more nearly correct to say: 
We try to put in practice the ideals of 
our youth. For unless our ideals are 
firmly fixed, we yield a little here and 
a little there in matters of business, a 
good deal in matters of politics; and 
the ideals of our youth, when we have 
the noblest and loftiest ideals, will be 
more or less shattered. But if either 
this ancient sage or the modern sage 
is correct—and in our judgment both 
spoke truly—it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we look well after the mor- 
als and the ideals of the children in 
the schools. 

In talking with an old friend recent- 
ly, a man about three years our senior, 
he said: “From that little red school- 
hcuse which I attended in the moun- 
tains of Vermont, there went forth 





six preachers, a number of eminent 
lawyers, and others who became dis- 
tinguished.” “You must have had a 
good teacher,” we said. “Yes,” he re- 
plied; “that teacher became one of the 
most eminent preachers in the city of 
New York.” 

And this brings us back again to 
the wise man who lived before Christ: 
“Get to thyself a teacher,” said Joshua 
the son of Perachiah, “and thou gettest 
to thyself a companion.” If you find 
any college or school anywhere in the 
United States that sends out a number 
of strong men, it is not worth your 
while to inquire about its buildings or 
endowment. Inquire what kind of 
teachers it has; for the biggest part of 
the education of the school, whether 
the common school or the little red 
schoolhouse at the corner, or the col- 
lege or university, is that inspiration 
which we get from coming in contact 
with really big men. 

What is there in all this for the 
farmers of the corn belt? There is 
material for big men, strong men, run- 
ning around loose everywhere, at least 
where there are good homes and par- 
ents with strong convictions. Breed- 
ing counts for much; home training 
counts for much; but both require to 
be supplemented and crowned with 
success by the influence of a good 
teacher. { 

If there is anything in which a man 
is “penny-wise and pound-foolish,” it 
is when he refuses to vote a larger 
tax for the enlargement and beautifi- 
cation and sanitation of the common 
school, or when he tries to drive a 
sharp bargain by haggling with a good 
teacher about the salary. Get a first- 
class teacher, one who believes in 
farm life, and can teach in the spirit 
of the farm, and then pay the price. It 
is the only way to get value out of 
your school. 

The life of a teacher, whether in the 
country school, the common school, the 
college or the university, is one of a 
good deal of self-sacrifice. One need 
not expect to get rich by teaching. The 
most that can be expected in the ma- 
jority of cases is a comfortable living 
and a little laid by for a rainy day. | 

The teachers deal with our children 
in the plastic period.of their exist- 
ence. Their development depends upon 
their ideal, upon their “breath,” their 
spirit; and it is the teacher who main- 
ly fashions this ideal. Therefore we 
plead for the best teachers that can 
be found, not time-servers, but teache- 
ers who love folks, who love children, 
and expect to live in the lives of their 
pupils, teachers who hope and expect 
to point with pride to the after-life 
of those who come under their influ- 
ence. 

You can never pay too much for that 
kind of a teacher, nor too little for the 
one who is merely a time-server and 
expects to leave the profession at the 
first desirable opportunity. If the 
country school district is too small to 
secure a good teacher, combine it with 
the next one or two, if necessary. By 
all means, get enough children togeth- 
er to give the teacher a chance to do 
good work. Enlarge the schoolhouse 
and beautify it, have ample play- 
grounds, and make it as far as possible 
a social center, where farmers and 
their families may get together and 
build up a community life worth living. 





Waterproofing Concrete 


The Department of Agriculture has 
recently issued a bulletin on oil-mixed 
cement concrete, which contains a 
good deal of valuable information on 
the subject of making concrete which 
will be to some extent resistant to 
water. As a result of the tests, which 
were carried out in connection with 
the work of the public roads depart- 
ment, it appears that by using certain 
mineral oils in quantities not to ex- 
ceed ten per cent of the amount of 
cement used, the concrete will be prac- 
tically non-absorbent against ordinary 
water, but it will not be impervious to 
heavy water pressure. It is said that 
when the oil is mixed with the con- 
crete, it requires about twice as long 
to set, but that the increase in 
strength is about as rapid as in the 
plain concrete. The oil should be @ 
fluid petroleum product and contain 
no admixture of fatty or vegetable oils. 

The bulletin suggests that this use 
of oil will be valuable in making con- 
crete troughs, cisterns, barn _ floors, 
etc. A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained free by addressing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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| LETTERS 
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BY HENRY WALLACE 


TO THE FARM FOLK |} 





RELIGION FOR FARM FOLK. 


My Dear Folks: 

Some of you may say on reading the 
title of this letter that Uncle Henry 
is getting on dangerous ground, that 
farm folks are sensitive on the sub- 
ject of religion, and don't like to have 
anyone preach to them outside of the 
pulpit, or to have anyone force his 
opinion on them on a subject so inti- 
mately personal as that of religion, 
which they say is a matter between 
the individual and his Maker. That is 
precisely why, after thinking it over 
for a good while, I have resolved to 
write you a letter on religion for farm 
folk. J don’t intend to preach to or 
at you, but to talk to you frankly about 
ithe biggest thing in your life. 

You are, every one of you, religious 


at heart, unless you have strangled 
your religious instincts by deliberate 
and long continued wrong-doing; for 
you have a soul, a conscience, a sense 
of right and wrong, and hence are re- 
late 


d io the great Over-soul. You have, 
or once had, a sense of justice, which 
is a manifestation in you of the jus- 
tice of God. You have compassion on 
your fellowman in trouble, which is a 





revelation of the compassion of God. 
You will readily sacrifice for your chil- 
dren or your friends You will ris! 
your life to save a child from drown- 
ing or from fire. If your country calis 
3 in a just cause, you will fight for 
it. and, if need be, die. In all this you 
are no different from othcr folks. Thou- 
$ is of men are dying daily on the 
battlefields of i-urope, not for gain or 
e' for glory, but because they be- 
lic they are fighting in a righteous 
« e. Men everywhere will make 
greater sacrifices for an ideal than 
they will for any earthly gain or glory. 
7] is in a sense religious, and there- 
fore I hold that all men are religious, 
at ieast in the earlier vears of life. 
Man is the only relig ; animal 

his religious instinct expresses itself 


in . Some people express it 
by belonging to some church, and con- 
tributing to its support in money and 
in service. Some express it by living 
a moral life, sometimes, it is true, on 
the very low plane of respect for law 
or public sentiment. But some, in ad- 
vance of law and in advance of public 
sentiment, have become reformers en- 
deavoring to mould public sentiment. 
Some express it, strange as it may 
seem, by a profession of infidelity. The 
infidel is not exactly lying, or at least 
not consciously, when he tells you that 
he does not believe there is a God or 


a iuture state; but he is not telling 
the truth. He is simply protesting 


against something bearing the name 
of religion in which he does not be- 
lieve; and semetimes he does it to at- 
tract attention. In the hour of trouble 
he will pray to the God he-denies, or 
the help of one at whose religion 
he scoffs. He, too, will sacrifice him- 
self for a cause he thinks just. The 
authors of the French revolution pro- 


seen 


claimed themselves infidels, but they 
did much to promulgate human liberty, 
« lity and fraternity, which were 
ihen being crushed out by a corrupt 





c rch in the name of religion. 

Religion among farm folks as well 
ther folks, manifests itself in vari- 

ne take comfort in a re- 

n of authority, and will allow their 
ole lives to be dominated by a 

sthood, whether Catholic or Pro- 
tant, which they believe to be the 
resentatives of Jesus on earth, and 
thed with his authority. Some as- 

the right of private judgment, and 
irectly to the throne of 
d. With some religion is mainly a 
tter of emotion, with others right 
inking, with others the worship of 

t With some it is the adoration 
the Supreme, with others service to 

unity, with some both. In any re- 
-ion that has value there must be a 
gnition of the rights of humanity; 
if we are in any sense the children 
God, in the same sense we are 
hren one of another. The religion 

vat denies the brotherhood of man 
and the obligation of social service has 
not, it seems to me, any real grip of 
the fatherhood of God. 

You are perhaps now ready to say: 
What do you mean by all this any- 
how? Tell us plainly what sort of re- 
ligion you believe will grip farm folks 
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and make life on the farm better worth 
living. The religion that will grip 
farm folks must have breadth. It will 
not do to say that because a man does 
not belong to any church or does not 
attend any church, he is therefore nec- 
essarily irreligious. That was the pre- 
cise ground on which Jesus condemned 
the Pharisees of His day. They 
claimed to have a monopoly of reli- 
gion, and had no hesitation in saying: 
“This multitude that knoweth not the 
law are accursed.” He said to them: 
“Other sheep I have, which are not of 
this fold’—the tax-gatherers and the 
harlots are nearer the kingdom than 
you. 

Still less will it do to say that he 
must belong to your particular denom- 
ination or sect, if he is to be regarded 
as a Christian of the highest type, “a 
gem of purest ray serene,” or that he 
must subscribe to your creed, wheth- 
er that creed be written or unwritten, 
as if you had grasped in thought and 
put in words the full revelation of the 
Divine will. This is a most offensive 
form of egomania. 

The religion that fits farm folks 
nust recognize the essential brother- 
hood of farmers. It must be willing to 
help the tenant and the hired hand as 
well as the rich farmer, and to help in 
proportion to the need, whatever that 
may be. It must have depth as well 
as breadth, however, and must apply 
to every part of the farmer’s life; to 
his treatment of the soil; to his treat- 
ment of his tenant, if he be a landlord, 
and of the landlord, if he be a tenant; 
to his-treatment of the hired hand, and 
the hired hand's treatment of him. It 
must apply to the home life, to the ed- 






iif 
ucation of the children, to their sports 
and pastimes. In other words, it must 
apply to the whole of you—body, soul 
and spirit. 

it will not do for the professedly 
man on the farm to say: 
Stand by thyself. Get not near to 
me,’ for [ am holier than thou. Or, 
Come to me, and I'll uplift you. It 
will not do to take the attitude of a 
hired hand we know of, who, when the 
young son of the farmer asked him 
how he should lead a Christian life, 
replied: Do as I do; I’m about right. 
It is the kind word and helpful act that 
touches the human soul and creates 
the desire to help as well as the power 
to do it. 

In religion as in everything else, 
there must be organization. The indi- 
vidual is comparatively helpless; and 
therefore organized churches are nec- 
essary to efficiency. The visible church 
as an earthly organization is not the 
kingdom of God, but simply the means 
for the development of the kingdom, 
that is, the rule of God among men 
here on earth; and its only basis of 
organization the clear, direct teaching 
of the Master. On these all sects of 
Christians are substantially agreed. 
Our country churches differ only on 
things concerning which there is no 
direct teaching, and on which, it may 
be, there was difference in practice 
among the early Christians. 

The fundamental teachings of Christ 
are generally accepted by farm folks, 
whether they go to church or not. They 
underlie all our laws, for this is a 
Christian land. They find their ex- 
pression in farm sentiment. If the 
members of different churches will 
quit talking about things on which 
they differ, and try to put into practice 
those on which they agree, the social 
and industrial life of the country will 
take on an entirely new face, and life 
on the farm will be better worth the 
living. 

Some of you may say: Are you not 
drawing it a little strong? Can you 
make Catholics and Protestants agree 
on the things they hold in common? 
I can best illustrate this by telling you 
a story: I knew, fifty years ago, a 
farmer who belonged to one of the 
strictest of the strict churches. His 
pastor always stopped at his home 
when he came to hold services in his 
church. So did the Catholic priest 
who ministered at a church two or 
three miles away. One Saturday even- 
ing they both came, and the good wo- 
man was in sore trouble; for she was 
afraid that the Protestant preacher 
and the Catholic priest would most 
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certainly quarrel. Her husband, who 
was a wise, level-headed man, said: 
“My dear, there’s nothing else to do. 
We can’t turn either of them away. 
We have one table for all, and only 
one spare bed; and there’s nothing for 
them to do but eat and sleep togeth- 
er.” The good woman was sorely trou- 
bled all night, and slept little. Every 
now and then she would wake up her 
husband and tell him that she was 
afraid the preacher and priest would 
quarrel before morning, for she could 
hear them earnestly talking. He would 
answer: “Well, theres’ nothing else 
to do; let them talk.” On Sabbath 
morning, when they came down to 
breakfast, the farmer said: “How did 
you good men agree last night?” and 
they both said: ‘We were so busy 
talking about the things on which we 
agree, that we did not get around to 
the things on which we differ.” If 
Catholic priest ard Protestant preach- 
er found so many things on which they 
agreed that they did not get time to 
discuss things on which they differ, 
you country folks of different sects 
cught to be able to work together to 
build up the kingdom in your com- 
munity. 
UNCLE HENRY. 





War Prices in Germany 


In this western world we get very 
littie information as to how Germany 
is able to carry on her marvelous cam- 
paizn against foes on all sides of her, 
and largely shut off from the com- 
merce of the world, without great ad- 
vance in prices, such as there is in 
England. It is really a marvelous 
thing, until you come to understand 
that Germany is largely a cooperative 
country. It is filled with codperative 
associations—cooperative banks, codp- 
erative selling companies among farm- 
ers, cooperative supply companies in 
the cities. In England, on the other 
hand, while there is much cooperation, 
it is small in comparison with the 
competitive lines of business. 

There has been a rise of prices in 
both countries. In Germany, so far as 
we can learn, it has been no more than 
was inevitable because of the scarcity 
of labor and the growing scarcity of 
food. This would have justified an ad- 
vance of about a dollar a ton on the 
price of coal in England, but the deal- 
ers have made an advance of three or 
four dollars a ton. And so in ali other 
lines. Germany, on the other hand, by 
means of her codperative associations, 
has been able to suppress the middle- 
man, or what the English call the 
“profiteers,” some of whom have made 
immense fortunes by boosting prices 
of the necessaries of life. 

This puts codperation in a new 
light. In Germany the government and 
the consumers can buy direct from the 
producers. Their system of codpera- 
tive banks enables the agricultural 
producer to borrow money on either 
short or long time at as low a rate es 
the manufacturer pays, and sometimes 
lower. After the war is over, we shall 
get more light on these matters, and 
it may well set our own people to 
thinking and studying out some way of 
decreasing the cost of placing both ag- 
ricultural products and manufactured 
goods in the hands of the consumer at 
the minimum of cost. 

This subject is a very big one, and 
we can not copy literally the methods 
of either Germany, England or Ireland 
—because our conditions are different; 
but we have been beginning to see for 
the last year or two that the problem 
of marketing is quite as important as 
the problem of production, and that 
this problem can be solved only by 
more direct methods of getting the 
producer and consumer together. 

Every codperative store or creamery 
or elevator, every consumers’ league 
that has been formed in our great cit- 
ies, is a step toward the farmer get- 
ting more money for his produce, and 
the consumer paying less. For in the 
solution of this problem, the farmer 
must not expect to get the full price 
that the retailer asks of the consumer; 
but he will get more than the middle- 
man is willing to allow him. Some 
farmers, in their dealings with con- 
sumers, insist on getting the full price 
which the retailer charges, and thus 
prevent a rational solution of this 
somewhat intricate problem. Germany 
has found that the middleman has 
been charging too much, and hence, 
by her autocratic power, seems to 
have suppressed him. 

War, especially such a far-reaching 








war as this, brings out clearly th 
weak points in our systems of produe. 
tion and distribution, as well as jp 
our systems of government. 


Alfalfa in Standing Corn 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“T have a two-and-one-half-acre patch 
of corn which I would like to sow in 
alfalfa for hog pasture. This land was 
in blue grass until plowed up this 
spring, and is a hillside which slopes 
to the north. I would like to know if 
there would be any chance of getting 
a stand of alfalfa by sowing it in the 
corn just before the last cultivation.” 


There will of course be a chance of 
getting a stand of alfalfa at the time 
indicated, and if the purpose is to ge. 
cure a hog pasture, and it is not de. 
sired to mow this piece of ground, this 
method would probably be worth try. 
ing. To do the best job of covering, 
it would be well to cultivate the corn 
both ways after the alfalfa is sown. 
Just how successful our subscriber will 
be will depend upon the soil condi- 
tions, the rainfall, and the extent to 
which the corn covers the ground and 
prevents the alfalfa from getting the 
necessary sunlight. 








Cottonseed Meal for Cattle 
On Grass 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“T have a car of two-year-old steers 
on grass which I expect to sell in Sep- 
tember for feeders. Would it pay to 
feed these steers cottonseed meal? The 
pasture is mostly Kentucky blue 
grass.” 

By feeding a pound or two of cotton- 
seed meal to each steer daily on pas- 
ture, our correspondent will be able to 
bring them along fairly rapidly. As to 
whether the more rapid gains will pay 
or not is another matter, and one 
which depends upon the future condi- 
tion of tne cattle market and the cost 
of the cottonseed meai. Probably so 
far as the selling value of the cattle 
is concerned, the cottonseed meal will 
just about pay for itself and no more. 
When it is remembered, however, that 
each ton of cottonseed meal increases 
the value of the manure and that all 
the manure falls on the pasture, it may 
be concluded that it will pay to feed 
the cottonseed meal. Under ordinary 
corn belt conditions, we estimate the 
manurial value of cottonseed meal 
after it has passed through cattle at 
not less than $10.00 per ton. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 























TRENCH LODGINGS. The photo shows trench lodgings for 
some German Ofticersin France. The shelteris built under ground 
and is a regular one-story house made shell and water proof by 
heavy masses of earth piled on the roof. i 
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_ RURAL SCHOOLS’ GRADUATING CLASS. 
dressed in uniform costume. The girls wore a middy blouse costume of white with cadet-blue trimmings, a nav 
boys wore white blouses with navy-blue ties and navy-blue trousers, white hats and shoes and black stockings. 
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IOWA'S RIVER OF CORN. In the central part of the agricultural building at the San Francisco exposition is a display known ag 


“River of Corn.’ ‘his is said to be one of the most interesting exhibits in the building. The cone is 65 feet in diameter at the 
Out of a total of 289 exhibits in th 


id is 45 high. The interior is hollow, this being utilized for other Iowa grains, grasses, etc. 
Iowa display only four failed to receivean award. The industrial exhibit was awarded the grand prize. 





joint graduating exercises and the trip to Clinton are looked forward to with much pleasure by pupils and teachers. 
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For the second time rural schools of Clinton county, Iowa, have united to hold the eighth grade graduating exercises. There were 122 in this class, all 
y-blue tie, a nayy-blue skirt, white canvas hat and white shoes and stockings, while the 
With the exception of one, every township had one or more members in the class. _ The 











TURKISH INFANTRY DIVISION. The Turks have done some pretty stubborn fighting after 


being drilled by the Germans. The regula 


cn their way to meet the Russians. They are dressed 


rs seen in the picture are marching a 
in khaki uniforms. 


cross the desert sands 
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SCHOOL FOR WOMEN CONDUCTORS. 












In every country now at war women are taking the 
places of their husbands and brothers who are being shot down in the front line trenches. The photo 
Shows a class for female tramway conductors in Germany, receiving instructions. 
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Fall Pig Prebiem 


( wee 0 ‘i nave 


centrai Llinot VW intering 
gust or September pigs on fali sown 
rye I would give them some slop, 
but no grain. After i got these pigs 
through the winter, could [ grow them 


with rye in connection with 
3 


other pas- 
ture? My idea would be to let them 
run on pasture till late in the fall. 
What kind of growth should they make 
on the rye after it ripens? Would it 
pay better to plow this rye under in 
the spring and sow to rape? Wouid 
the pigs fatten on rape? Could I grow 
hogs with any success in this way, and 
fatten them in the fall? How many 
hogs could I carry on eight acres of 
land handled in this way?” 

We do not like our correspondent’s 
scheme of raising fall pigs on pasture. 
Pigs appreciate pasture, but it gener- 
ally pays big to feed considerable grain 
in connection, the exact amount de- 
pending on the price of hogs and the 
price of grain. 

At the lowa station they carried late 
August pigs along on self-feeders of 
corn and tankage to a weight of over 
200 pounds the following April. We 
suggest that our correspondent self- 
feed his August and September pigs 
on corn:and tankage while they are 
running on rye pasture. He can run 
these pigs on rye pasture as long as 
the weather will permit, and then may 
begin self-feeding them, as soon as 
they are weaned, with corn in one self- 
feeder and tankage in another. Corn, 
during the late fall and winter months, 
is generally as cheap as it will be for 
the season. Hogs in April are gener- 
ally a very good price. The idea should 
be to get as much corn as possible into 
the August or early September pigs, 
so as to get them on the market while 
prices are good, in April. During May 
and June there is generally a slight 
slump. 

There may be conditions under 
which it will be best to carry pigs 
along slowly on pasture, and market 
them at fifteen to eighteen months of 
age. Possibly our correspondent is in 
such a situation, but, judging from his 
letter, we do not believe that he is, 
and we are inclined to advise him to 
rush his fall pigs along to market as 
rapidly as possible. These pigs will 
greatly appreciate rye pasture in the 
fall, or our correspondent might seed 
rape for them in the corn field at the 
last cultivation. Or he could put in 
rape in oats stubble late in July. What- 
ever pasture he uses, however, we 
would not advise him to depend on it 
altogether. 
to feed considerable grain, in the ef- 
fort to rush these pigs to market the 
following spring or summer. An acre 
of good fall pasture should support at 
least twenty or thirty fall pigs from 
September until snow flies, provided 


It will probably be better | 





they are getting plenty of grain in ad- 


dition. 


Summer Training Grapes 


An Towa correspondent writes 


“Will I dare to cut off the undesir- | 


able sprouts that come on the grape 
vines during the summer months? I 
would like to train these grapes so 
that they will suit me.” 

Most of us are too busy to prune 
grapes or any other kind of fruit dur- 
ing the summer months However, by 
pinching here and there during the 
summer months, it is possible to do 
much good with all of our common 
fruits. We do not know which system 
of pruning our correspondent has tak- 
en up, but he is perfectly 
pinching off all undesirable sprouts. 
So far as possible, it is wise to pinch 
out the sprouts before they get longer 
than three or four inches. 





Bacon vs. Lard Type Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know if a Tam- 
worth bacon hog will put on 100 
pounds of pork with the same amount 
of feed that a lard type hog requires? 
Is there any record of this?” 

In eight different tests by the Iowa 
and Ontario experiment stations, the 
Tamworth, Berkshire, Yorkshire, Pol- 
and China, Duroc-Jersey and Chester 
White breeds were compared. The 
tests were not at all conclusive, some 
of the breeds which ranked first in 
one test coming out last in another. 
The record of the Tamworth is three 
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fourth, one 
ith Poland 
hina has one first, two urds, two 
hres sixths tile the 
; third, 
one fourth, two fifths and one sixth. It 
would seem that the breed or type has 
practically no influence on the pounds 
of feed required to make 1) pounds of 
pork. The type, however, does have 
an influence on whai the pork will sell 
for. In some localities it is possible 
to get a premium for bacon hogs, while 
in others the fat hog will outseil the 
bacon hog every time 


. . 

Balky and Kicking Colts 

he office of information of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
offers the following suggestions for 
the treatment of colts which have ac- 
quired the bad habits of balking and 
kicking: 

“In breaking the coit to draw a vVe- 
hicle, the horse may develop bad hab- 
its unless he is properly handled. The 
most common cause of balkiness 
among horses is punishment to make 
them do something that they can not 
do or that they do not understand how 
to do. If the horse balks because the 
load is too heavy, and he is not al- 
lowed occasionally to rest and regain 
his breath, the use of whip or spur 
will very often provoke further and 
more stubborn rebellion. He should 
be given a short rest, and while he is 
resting, rub his nose, pick up a front 
foot and tap the hoof a few times, or 
adjust the harness, and he may forget 
his balkiness. Take up the lines and 
give the command to go ahead, turn- 
ing slightly to the right or teft to 
start. If the horse does not start, it 
is either a case of overload or a 
chronic balker. If the former, the load 
should be lightened; but in the case of 
the latter, training will be necessary 
to overcome the habit. 

“Where the balking habit is fixed, 
the horse should be trained to obey 
all commands with promptness with- 
out being hitched to the wagon. First 
put on the double trip ropes, which 
consist of a strong surcingle, four two- 
inch iron rings, two straps to 20 
around the pasterns. and a rope about 
twenty-five feet long. Fasten two two- 
inch rings to the underside of the sur- 
cingle, and put straps with rings on 
the front feet. Run the end of the 
rope through near the ring on the sur- 
cingle, through the ring on the near 
foot, up and through the off side sur- 
cingle ring, down, and tie to the off 
fore foot. A pull on the rope when 
the horse steps will bring him to his 
knees. Always use knee pads, or have 
the horse on soft ground where he 
will not injure his knees 

“Use the ropes until the horse stops 
and stands when he hears ‘whoa.’ Next 
put on the guy line, which should be 
managed by an assistant, while you 
drive and attend the trip ropes. The 
guy line is a rope fastened around the 
horse’s neck, and a half-hitch over the 
lower jaw. It is very severe, and 
should not be used to excess. If the 
horse shows any tendency to balk, 
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give the command ‘wh before he 
stops of his own accord. When ready 


to start, the assistant should take a 
position in front of the horse, and 
smartly jerk him forward with ‘the 
guy line at the same time you give the 
command, ‘get up.’ Repeat the pro- 
cess of stopping and starting until the 
horse shows no signs of self-will. Use 
the guy line, and use it severely, on 
the slightest intimation that the ani- 
mal is going to balk. After a few of 
these lessons, the horse may be 
hitched to the wagon The trip ropes 
and guy line should be kept on until 
he is well broken of the habit 

“In treating the colt to overcome 
kicking, put on the harness and trip 
ropes. Let the assistant take a stick 
about four feet long, wrap a gunny 
sack around one end, and tie it. With 
this, the assistant, if he stands at the 
colt’s shoulders and holds the halter 
with one hand, can rub the colt’s hind 
legs without being placed in danger uf 
his heels. If the colt kicks, do not 
hit him, but allow him to examine the 


stick again, and proceed to stick and | 


pole him all over, that is, make him 
become accustomed to being touched 
on any part of his anatomy without 
kicking. After he becomes submissive 
to the stick, tie sacks of hay to the 
traces and breeching, and continue the 
lesson until he pays no attention to it. 

“Fasten a long pole on either side of 
him, with one end to drag on the 
ground, the other end to be fastened 
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ERE is a chance for the biggest, most 
substantial saving of the whole year. 
your coal now, direct from our mines at mine 

Get coal that contains from 200 to 300 more 
B. T. U’s per pound at from $2 to $4 less per ton. 


Big manufacturers, railroads and cities buy this way and 
make a big saving. Why not you? Don’t put it off. Coal 
will advance in price every month now. Let us quote you on 


TECUMSEH COAL 


Save Almost Half Your Coal Bill 


Remember that every pound of this famous coal contains 
13,400 B. T. U’s with only 9% ash and 9% moisture. 


Weight Is Guaranteed Under a Heavy Bond 


Save the long delays and costly freight rates on eastern coal. All 
Tecumseh Coal is clean and pure. 
Picking Table that takes outall impurities. We will supply you with 
domestic lump, egg or nut coal—ail of the finest, purest grade. 


Let’s Get Together — Write Today 


Let us tell you all of the facts about buying coal. 
exact freight rates to your station. \ 
your neighbors and organize one of the money saving Tecumseh 
Coal Buying Clubs. A plan for big and little 
Write today. Tell us what you are 

paying for coal. Will save you big money. 


Let Us Hear Fram You Today 
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Every ton is run over our Marcus 


Let us quote you 
Get together with one or two of 














Two Good Bins in One 








that it can be used as a first class corn crib. 
the cost of one. 

Sizes 500 to 2.000 busbels capacity. 
nized steel sheets interlocking. 
and heavy band iron hoops. 


Special Pre-Harvest Offer. 
We save you money. Write. 


510 Ss. W. Second St. 





A galvanized steel wheat bin with special ventilating system se 
Practically two bins for 
Proof against fire, mold, rats and burglars. 

Made of heavy gauge galva- 
Frame of 2x2 angle tron uprights 
Movable. Lasts a lifetime. 


Write for- Literature. 


Harvest comes before you know it. Get our proposition now. 


STEEL ROOFING AND STAMPING WORKS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Balance of 1915, Now Only 


35¢ 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find 35 cents (stamps or coin). 


Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 
1, 1916, as per your special trial offer. 
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Special Offers 


$1.25 Pays to Jan. 1, 1917 
$2.15 Pays to Jan. 1, 1919 











$3.10 Pays to Jan. 1, 1921 P.O. 











to the shaft carrier. Drive the colt 
around with these, and if he attempts 
to kick, steady him and pull him to 
his knees. This should be continued 
until he submits to the poles dragging 
between his legs and all around him. 
This is also a good lesson to be given 
a@ colt that does not kick, before try- 
ing to drive him single*”’ 
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Finding a Honey Market 


One of the problems in the produc- 
tion of honey on an extensive scale is 


the finding of a profitable market for 
the product. In Colorado hundreds of 
tons of honey are produced every year, 
and Wesley Foste®has had some pret- 
ty good experience in the marketing 
of his crop. His idea is that the line 
to the consumer must be as short and 
direct as possible, and that if this 
route can not be had the profits will 
be comparatively small. 

In 1913, Mr. Foster had eight hundred 
cases of comb honey and about five 
thousand pounds of extract honey on 
his hands. His brother had about half 
as much—five hundred cases of comb 
honey and two thousand pounds of ex- 
tracted. They decided to codperate in 
the selling and as far as marketing 
went they became partners. What the 
two accomplished might be done on a 
larger scale with more honey produc- 
ers cooperating and, in fact, it has 
been done to the mutual advantage of 
all the members. 

The honey market was dull when 
they undertook the proposition, but 
they hired a man who had some exper- 
jence on the road in selling goods and 
who had helped them out in their bee 
work. They provided him with sam- 
ples of honey as well as with talking 
points with which to tackle his pros- 
pective customers. The man was paid 
$12 a week and expenses, but he car- 
ried a side line, which enabled him to 
make about $20 a week for the time he 
was on the road. 

In the three weeks’ campaign he took 
orders for $900 worth of honey, and 
the expense was about $90, says Mr. 
Foster. This was during the early 
fall and in a territory where the mar- 
ket for honey is limited. While there 
was more work attached to the crat- 
ing and shipping of honey, sending out 
bills and looking after other details, 
the price of ten per cent more than 
they had been getting made up for 
this. 

The salesman took orders subject 
to shipment within two weeks and dur- 
ing this time Mr. Foster ascertained 
the reliability of parties ordering the 
honey. This was done through the 
codperation of the local banker, who 
wrote to his correspondents in each 
town where honey had been ordered. 
The expense was about a dollar for 
postage. The parties reported good 
got their orders filled on thirty days’ 
time with two per cent off for cash, 
while to those having doubtful re- 
ports were advised that if they want- 
ed the honey it would be sent cash on 
delivery. Most of these latter orders 
were turned down while there was no 
loss in extending credit to those the 
banker reported good. 

Mr. Foster says much honey can be 
disposed of to restaurants, hotels, 
boarding houses and farmers as well 
as to grocers. His salesman picked up 
business wherever he could find it. 

Great care is taken in packing comb 
and liquid honey for shipment. The 
comb honey is packed in _ carrier 
crates holding. four or eight cases with 
plenty of straw on all sides, while the 
glass jars are packed in the same 
manner. By doing this, all loss has 
been avoided. The objection Mr. Fos- 
ter finds to the method just described 
is the letter writing, making out of 
bills and bookkeeping necessary. He 
Bays the beekeeper Coes not have time 
for this unless the work is pretty well 
out of the way, and for this reason he 
prefers to sell it through a codperative 
organization which does on a large 
Scale what he did on a small scale. 

When he sells it through the Colo- 
rado Honey Producers’ Association he 
Says there is no fussing with little or- 
ders or much bookkeeping to attend 
to. This organization is composed of 
nearly three hundred beekeepers, and 
employs a manager, bookkeeper and 
Such help as is necessary in taking 
care of the product for all the mem- 
bers. In selling it through the asso- 
Clation all there is to do is to pack the 
honey and mark it to conform to the 
Tules established by the board of direc- 
tors. Then the shipping is in car lots. 
An advance on honey delivered can be 
had by the producer if he needs the 
Money. Otherwise he gets his pay in 
from ten days to three weeks, and he 
has none of the worry in connection 
With the marketing and collecting. 

The association to which Mr. Foster 
elongs, as a rule gets considerably 
detter prices than individuals can get 
in small lots. The market of the asso- 
Ciation is little affected by local con- 








ditions. Numerous have’ been the 
times, says Mr. Foster, when associa- 
tion members have been loading a car 
of comb honey at $3 a case for No. 1 
goods when the grocers would pay only 
$2.50 or $2.75 for honey in small lots, 
and then want to pay for it in trade. 
Mr. Foster believes that the honey 
market must be developed and people 
taught its food value, which will cre- 
ate a bigger demand than there is at 
present. That is one thing which 
salesmen and honey producers’ asso- 
ciations must do to find the best mar- 
ket for their product in the future. 


Shredded Corn Fodder for 


Horses in Summer 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is shredded corn fodder safe to 
feed to work horses in the summer?” 

The common impression is_ that 
shredded corn fodder tends to spoil 
after the warm weather of spring 
comes on. However, several of our 
readers have assured us that they 
have fed shredded corn fodder with 
good results in the summer time and 
there seemed to be no trace of spoil- 
ing. We will be glad to hear from 
any other of our readers who have 








had experience in feeding shredded 
corn fodder to work horses in the 
summer time. 





Self-Feeder Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How should I feed tankage to pigs 
that are just weaned? At present I am 
feeding it to them in a self-feeder. Is 
there any danger of the pigs eating 
too much? Is it better to keep corn 
before the pigs at all times when they 
are getting tankage at free will? These 
pigs are running on a good blue grass 
pasture. Is there much difference in 
the feeding value of ground corn and 
shelled corn? Is it better to soak the 
corn?” 

If the object is to push these pigs 
along as fast as possible, the best meth- 
od is to give tankage in one self-feeder 
and corn in another. We do not advise 
feeding tankage in a self-feeder and 
corn by hand. If hand-feeding is to 
be followed, we advise starting out 
in the proportion of about five parts 
of corn to one part of tankage at 
weaning time and gradually decreas- 
ing the proportion to ten to one in the 
fall. The tankage may be fed either 
dry or in the slop. A good method of 
feeding corn to young pigs is on the 


ear. Shelled corn from a self-feeder 
is excellent. Soaked, shelled corn is 
good, but of course it can not be fed 
from a self-feeder. We would not zo 
to the trouble of grinding corn for pigs 
after weaning. 


Lime for Alfalfa and Clover 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“In February, 1914, I put crushed 
lime stone rock on land and _ then 
sowed alfalfa. Last year I could see 
no difference between the alfalfa 
which had lime on it and that which 
had not. This year, however, the 
limed alfalfa is a great deal better. 
What do you think of putting in lime 
with a fertilizer drill at the same time 
as I seed my clover?” 

No doubt it will pay our. corre- 
spondent to lime this soil for clover. 
It seems, however, that lime does not 
become immediately effective in neu- 
tralizing soil acidity, and we would 
suggest to our correspondent, if he 
finds it convenient, that he apply lime 
to this acid soil several months pre- 
vious to seeding to clover. However, 
it is all right to apply the lime at the 
same time as seeding the clover, and 
in the long run, it will make no dif- 
ference. 
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outsold any other tire. 


45 per cent. 


000 this year. 


in extra wear. 


tires built. 
of super-service. And 
weve done it at a time 
when price reductions have 
led toconsiderable skimping. 


Total, $1,635,000 


All the extras we give 
you in Goodyear tires will 


cost us $1,635,000 this 








And this year—on February 1lst—we gave 
you another big price reduction. 


Goodyear users about $5,000,000 this year. 


It was our third reduction in two years, totaling 


This Year’s Extras 


Yet, despite this reduction, we have added 
new improvements which will cost us $500,- 
Part are in extra rubber—all 


We have added these extras to the best 
To tires that dominate because 


A $500,000 Gift 
To Users of Fortified Tires 


This is an actual gift, as these facts show: 

Nobody asked for better tires than Goodyear 
built last year. Nobody thought them possible. 
They were so extra-good that for years they've 


year, judged by 


uses, 


serve as well as 
It will save 


These extras 
loose treads. 


skidding. 


clude five features which no other maker 
It includes other uncommon features. 


We could omit all these, yet build a tire ; 
which looks about like Goodyears. 


could add to this year’s profits $1,635,000. 


Tires Not Alike 


It's a vast mistake to think that tires are 
pretty near alike. Five of the greatest features 
known are found in Fortified Tires alone. And 
many a tire lacks all the extras that we cite. 


They mean a secure tire. 
mean more rubber, more fabric than some. 


current output. These in- 


It would 
Thus we 


many rival tires. 


combat rim-cutting, blowouts, 
They combat punctures and 


They 


They mean more mileage, 








(;00D 
Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
sii Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 
Fortified ) Loose Ler neg many rubber rivets. 
ains' Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 
Against Punctures and Skidding—by our double- 
thick All-Weather tread. 





less trouble, less expense, 


We pay the price to 
give you these extras, and 
save it by mammoth out- 
put. You should insist on 
them. Any dealer, if you 


ask him, will supply you 
Goodyear tires. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 
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Is It a Vaine or a Price? 
To Wallaces’ 


Several years 


Farmer: 
while employed 
and 


city, my attention was 


ago, 


upon the staff of the Register 


Leader of this 








directed to an anomaly in farming 
that I have not yet been able to grasp. 
M-;. Blum, state manager of the Equit- 
able Assurance Company of New 
York, at the time, had been directed 
by the home ofiice in New York City 
to send out ! mail to farmers and 
bankers of the state a letter making 
inquiry concerning the return ftowa 
farmers wer ‘iving upon their in- 
j ‘ms, buildings, tarm- 

ete., acd ascertain 

] sources truth eon- 

y 1uch flaunted problem con- 
cernmg tne eat protir of tarming 
in lowa. Mr. Bium seat about 1,000 
of these ietters to farmers, bankers, 


them to re- 


end others, 


and requested 
turn answers, giving 

the query. One day, while in Mr. 
Blum ’'s office, he permitted me to read 
a number of these letters. To my 


amazement they showed that the own- 
ers of lowa farms were receiving only 
3.3 per cent on their investment. I 
had read so much flamboyant babble 


in the newspapers about the tremend- 
ous prosperity of farmers that I re- 
fused to accept the statements of the 
writers of these letters and appealed 
to President Reynolds of the Des 
Moines National Bank for his opinion. 
He told me, much to my surprise, that 
it was quite doubtful if lowa farmers 
were receiving as great a per cent as 
was claimed by the writers of the let- 
ters. “Truth is,” said he, “that very 
few farmers know exactly what they 
are earning upon their investments in 
farms. This is for the reason that they 
de not, like bankers, estimate the 
value of their own services; nor,” con- 
tinued he, “do they take into the esti- 
mate the value of the work performed 
by members of their families. Nor do 
they, as a rule, set over against ex- 
pense the cost of their own living and 
hat of their families. Many such 
items that go to make up the upkeep 
and cultivation of a farm are not in- 
cluded in the cost. They are more or 
less slipshod in their business meth- 
ods, and loose in keeping account of 
the outgo.” 

Then I desired to know, that these 
things being true, how it was that 
Iowa farms could sell for $175 to $200 
per acre? What gave the land such a 
value when it was returning to owners 
less than four per cent annual inter- 
est I have asked a large number of 
farmers and others these questions, 
and thus far I have received no satis- 
factory answer. Therefore, | have come 
to believe that $175 to 
is a price and not a value. It may pay 
a handsome return to man who 
entered the land fifty years ago or to 
the farmer whose investment repre- 
sents $25 or $50 per acre, but it can 
not be a profitable investment to those 
who plank down the present price for 
the land. Will you have the kindness 
te unravel this knotty problem? I 
know that people in town are prone 
to tall into the error of supposing the 
farmers receive for their produce, 
prices nearly equal to those that the 
consumer pays to the retail merchant 
in town. 
from the price the extraordinary prof- 
its received by the commission dealers 

though the latter eget 

oniy a small proportion of the loot ex- 
torted by the commission dealers. Of- 
ten in the past four or five years, when 
potatoes selling in Grundy or 
Carroll counties for 35 cr 50 cents per 
bushel, people in Des Moines, less 
1 one hundred miles from the fields 

in which the potatoes were grown, 
have paid as much as $3.50 per bushel 
the tubers. So that the price paid 

in the cities for farm produce is no 
criterion of the price the farmers re- 
ceived. Hence, it looks very much 
as though all the paths of the farmers 
ui not strewn with gold nor their 
lives those of Utopian mortals. Water- 
s sold by farmers to commission 
dealers for ten and fifteen cents each 
are sold to consumers in Des Moines 


> 


$200 per acre 


the 





and retailers, 


were 





me'or 
iné 


for sixty or seventy cents each, and 
when customers complain, they are 
blandly told that the price is caused 





ive freight rates, when the 
freight is perhaps six or seven cents 
apiece But then few people know 
anything about freight or express 
rates, and the dealers get by with the 
excuse, and every one goes away cuss- 
ing the railroads and the express com- 


by exces 





But they neglect to deduct | 





opinion of | 
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“The Car of No Regrets” 


EIGHT CYLINDER 


Ki 


40-45 


HORSE POWER 


A city man’s car in beauty, silence and flexibility. 
The Farmer’s car in power, strength and dependability. 


The King Eight Cylinder was announced October 26, 1914. 
It is the pioneer popular-priced Eight, and its success 
has surpassed the most sanguine hopes of its builders. 
Hundreds of King Eights, all over America, are daily 
teaching motorists what they should now expect from an 
automobile. In England alone, 90 King Eights are suc- 
cessfully operating, and South Africa, Australia, Spain, 
Russia, Sweden, Venezuela, Holland, Cuba, and many 
other foreign countries have purchased, then praised, this 
wonderful car. These export successes are the strongest 
proof of King Eight efficiency, as no “service” can be 
given and purchases are made only after the most exhaus- 


tive investigation. 


The reasons for Eight-Cylinder superiority are easily 
understood. A Four-Cylinder engine has two power im- 


riding comfort. 


driven tire pump. 


pulses per revolution; a Six-Cylinder, three; while the 
“Eight” has four. This almost “turbine” flow of power 
means, in the King Eight, traveling from a creeping mile 
and a fraction toa racing 50 without gear-changing, and the 
ability to gather speed up to 30 miles an hour in 20 seconds. 
Such flexibility naturally reduces vibration to nearly nil, 
which in turn results in silence and longevity and adds to 


This Eight will give better than 15 miles to a gallon of gasoline, 
and over 800 miles to the same measure of motor oil. The famous 
King Cantilever Springs contribute their large part to the car’s 
easy-riding qualities, andits complete equipment includes a Ward 
Leonard electric starting and lighting system and an engine- 


There’s a King dealer in your locality. 
Write for his address and the new Eight catalog 


Two body styies—One Chassis—Touring Car and Roadster 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300-1324 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








panies—often, it must be admitted, 
with some show of reason—but not al- 
Ways by any means. 
AL. W. 
Polk County, Iowa. 


MOORE. 


Block Chimney for Residence 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Replying to the inquiry of one of 
your subscribers, concerning whether 
a cement block chimney would be just 
as good and safe as a brick chimney in 


an ordinary dwelling, in determining 


this, much depends upon how the 
blocks are made. If clean. siliceous 
sand and durable gravel or trap rock 


are used with Portland cement, in the 
proportion of one sack of cement to 
two and one-half cubic feet of sand, 
and four cubic feet of gravel or other 
coarse aggregate—the whole thorough- 
ly mixed and the concrete properly 
cured—first-class results should be ob- 
tained. 

The blocks should be protected from 
rapid drying out during the first few 
days after their manufacture by keep- 
ing them covered with some wet ma- 
terial, such as hay, straw. or burlap, 
which covering is kept wet by frequent 
sprinkling. A still better method of 
curing is to place the blocks in an ap- 
proved steam curing chamber. 

In some cities it is required that flue 
lining of fire clay be employed where 
horizontal mortar joints are used in 








laying up the chimney, owing to the 
action of fire on lime mortars. For 
this reason, special blocks with inter- 
locking joints are usually employed in 
chimney construction, although if ce- 
ment mortar used in laying 1p 
the blocks, it is probable that no diffi- 
culties would be experienced. The 
blocks when weil made 


were 


themselves, 
and cured, will easily withstand tem- 
peratures up to 700 degrees Fahren- 
heit; so no fear need be entertained 
that they will be disintegrated by the 


heat. WM. M. KINNEY. 
Universal Portland Cement Co 





Alfalfa and Timothy 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My experience with alfalfa and tim- 
othy has been satisfactory to me. Five 
years ago, in August. I plowed a piece 
of oats stubble, about eight aeres, and 
sowed about one peck of timothy on 
it; then alfalfa, about fifteen pounds 
to the acre. I am cutting it now the 
fourth time, and have phenomenal 
yields each year. The great trouble is 
when to cut the first time. and it is 
my experience that when the timothy 
is in full bloom is the best time. 


r} 
H 


If you cut it sooner, when the alfalfa 


should be cut, it is very hard to cure 


on account of the timothy, and if you | 


| 





wait on the timothy, you injure the | 


second crop of alfalfa. I usually cut 
three additional crops of alfalfa. 


| 


My horses do exceedingly well on 
the mixed hay, and the other crops of 
alfalfa are excellent for my cattle 

E. E. ROCKHOLD. 

Ohio. 


NS gg lel 
wi A SUCCESS 


Simple in construction — easy to operate. 
WILL SAVE ITS COST IN 5 DAYS 
Holds 9 eu. ft. and re- 
quires 2 horse power 
engine to operate 
Mixes QUICKLY and 
PERFECTLY Buil: 
strong apd durable, 
\ weighs 400 pounds. 























"Order a SUCCESS 
today. Catalog free, 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 
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Hessian Fly 


One of our Iowa readers sends us a 
specimen of Hessian fly, and writes: 

“These insects are working in my 
wheat. They cut it off at the top cf 
the ground. The trouble is not bad, 
for there is only an occasional white 
head. Is this insect likely to spread?” 

The Hessian fly, which our corre- 
spondent sends us, is in the flaxseed 
stage. The infestation has evidently 
been such that some of the straw has 


fallen. We have no doubt, however, 
that if our correspondent will peel 
back the leaf sheaths on apparently 
healthy plants, he will find in many 
eases the characteristic brown, flax- 
seed-like creatures which are the pu- 
pal or resting form of the Hessian fly. 

As most of our readers know, Hes- 
sian fly is the most greatly feared of 
all wheat pests. The flaxseed of the 
spring crop remains in the stubble un- 
til after wheat harvest, and in late 
August or early September changes 
into a small, black, mosquito-like fly, 
to lay eggs in the fall wheat. If there 
is no clover in our correspondent’s 
wheat, we advise him to disk the stub- 
ble thoroughly as soon as the wheat is 
taken off, and then, at his earliest 
convenience, to plow. In this way he 
will get rid of practically all of the 
flaxseeds which would otherwise come 
out as flies to bother the fall crop. If 
cur correspondent seeds winter wheat 
next fall, he should delay seeding until 
very late in September or early in Oc- 
tober. During the summer and early 
fall, he should prevent the growth of 
volunteer wheat, which is one of the 
favorite places of refuge for Hessian 
flies. 


Wheat Midge, or Red Weevil 
of the Wheat Head 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a field of winter wheat that 
has been greatly damaged in the last 
few days. The wheat stands about 
waist high and all over the field you 
can see where the berries have been 
eaten out of the husk, leaving the out- 
side covering almost intact. When you 
look across the wheat toward the sun, 
the damage becomes apparent. Part 
of the heads have only a few berries 
missing, but others are half gone. I 
have examined the wheat very care- 
fully, but have found nothing that 
would cause so much damage in so 
short a time. Would you please look 
into the matter for me?” 

This seems to be the work of the 
wheat midge. The wheat midge is a 
two-winged fly looking something like 
the Hessian fly, but its habits are 
Much different. In June when the 
Wheat heads come out, the fly or 
Midge lays its eggs on the wheat 
heads, generally near the top, in such 
a way that the newly hatched maggots 
or weevils will have no trouble finding 
their way into the growing wheat ker- 
nels. These weevils are about one- 
tenth of an inch long, and generally 
reddish in color. They suck the juices 
that should go to fill the wheat ker- 
nels, and after they become full grown, 
Which is about the time the wheat be- 
comes ripe or a little earlier, they fall 
to the ground where they stay until 
the following year when they again 
come out as two-winged flies to lay 
more eggs. Meist weather such as 
Wwe have been having the past month 
S*ems to be particularly favorable to 
the wheat midge. In the eastern 





United States it is reckoned that the 
whe at midge is almost as great a pest 
“al the Hessian fly and the chinch 


_-’O Way has been discovered to stop 
the ravages of the wheat midge in a 
field already infested, but trouble the 
hext year can largely be prevented by 
de *p plowing. Or if the wheat is in 
Clover, it will help some to wait until 
Cold weather and then burn off the 
Clover and stubble. Some of the lar- 
val midges are found not only in the 
éround, but also in the straw and 


chaff, and for this reason it is a help 
to burn all chaff and straw from an 
infested field so far as practical. 





Butter-and-Eggs, or Wild 
Snap Dragon 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of butter-and-eggs, and writes: 

“I have been in this county for forty 
years, and have never seen a weed like 
this. What kind is it, and what is the 
best way to get rid of it? It is ina 
patch of blue grass, and keeps spread- 
ing all the time, although I have kept 
it mowed close continually.” 

Butter-and-eggs, wild snap-dragon, or 
toad-flax, deserves to rank with such 
bad weeds as quack grass, Canada this- 
tle, horse nettle and morning-glory. It 








spreads both by seed and by deep run- 


ning root-stocks. The pest is easily 
recognized by its yellow and orange 
flowers, which are shaped exactly like 
those of the tame snap-dragon. 

Since our correspondent has only a 
small patch of it, we suggest that he 
cut all the plants off at the surface 
of the ground, and salt them heavily. 
He should repeat this process through- 
out the summer, whenever he sees a 
new plant. The salt will of course kill 
the grass, but after a time it will 
leach away, and the grass can come in 
after the butter-and-eggs has been de- 
stroyed. If our correspondent does not 
salt the pest, we suggest that he go 
after it with a hoe once a week regu- 
larly throughout the entire season. We 
would not plow up a pasture infested 
with butter-and-eggs, for fear of scat- 
tering the pest over the entire field. 





Strawberry Leaf-Spot 


A Nebraska correspondent sends 1s 
some strawberry leaves on which are 
a number of purple spots, and writes: 


“My strawberries are affected with 
some kind of blight. What is the na- 
ture of the trouble, and how can I com- 
bat it? I wish to know how to prevent 
it next year.” 

Strawberry leaf-spot is very com- 
mon. In fact, we have never seen a 
strawberry bed which was entirely 
free. In old beds the trouble may gen- 
erally be kept within reasonable 
bounds by mowing off all leaves as 
soon as the berry season is over, and 
burning over the bed, when the wind 
is right and the burning may be done 
rapidly. In a patch which is just 
slightly affected, the trouble may be 
kept from spreading by picking off all 
affected leaves by hand. This must 
be repeated every two or three days. 
It is a bigger job than it would seem 
to be, and in a large bed we would not 
consider it at all practical. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture ev- 
ery two weeks prevents the spread of 
the trouble. In the average patch, 
however, strawberry leaf-spot does not 





do enough damage to justify any pare | 
ticular measures being taken. 


You Get Double : 
Value If You Buy Now 3 


Get a Sandwich Farm Elevator now and you can 


store your small grain with it this swmmer and let it crib 
your corn next fall. This means double work done—double time 


saved—double value all ’round. The Sandwich Farm Elevator is 
making 3c to 4c a bushel extra profits for thousands of farmers. 


4 5 | Hi. )FARM F 
HL crores) 

Thesilent fast working Sandwich 

is built of Cypress—the wood 

that outlasts steel or ordinary 


wood. Made in rigid sections— 
can’t sag, rattle or clog. Has A boy can run it. 


Solves The Help Problem 


The Sandwich does the work of seven men. This means 
less hired help and money saved. We build and sell more farm 

, elevators than any company in existence—sure proof of superiority. 
There’s over 50 years implement manufacturing experience back 
of every Sandwich Elevator. 


Get This Interesting Book 
Our big free elevator book tells the whole story, 
gives facts and pictures about cribs and 
granaries that you ought to know. A 
postal brings you a copy. Write today. 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
103 State Street, Sandwich, Ill. 


Also ntuee ae Saadwich Corn Shellers, Ha 
ne Engines, Feed Mills, etc. 


VATOR 


corn cleaning grate and screen. 
Overhead wagon qurap. Drive 
right under with the tallest load—dump 
into hopper — hitch horse or engine 
power and start storing small grain or 
ear corn at once, 
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Same Make—Same Model 
Both Used Three Years 
Which Is Yours? 


You stand to Jose hundreds of dollars when you come to re-sell 
your car if you have not used the right lubricating oil. 

Polarine, if it cost twice as much instead of the same as common oils, 
would thus actually pay. It maintains the correct lubricating body at 
every motor speed and temperature. 








Unlimited tactlittes and means en- 
able the Standard Oil Company’s 
experts to produce the uémost in 
quality at the lowest cost. An in- 
crease of more than 6,000,000 gallons 
in seven years in the Middle West 
alone testifies to the satisfaction re- 
sulting from the use of Polarine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana), CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Use RED CROWN Gasoline—Car and Money Go Farther 
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More bales per hour. 
ate big oe 
choke. Vense,uniform 
bales that pack better and am higher prices. Many . Q 
exclusive construction advant: Must be seen to be 
————. L. J. aldell, Kans., writes: 
se t perfect baler I ever saw.’’ u'll agree. 40 gait 
styles and ore WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG & 
and tell us what you bale. We'll recommend best machine for you. 
COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, 1119 Hampshire Street, Quincy, Hl. 



















































Save All Your Hay This Year 


Don’t let wet weather spoil a lot of it when a moderate investment 
in a good durable stack cover will save it. A stack cover 
means time as well as hay saved, and in a rainy season it will save its 
cost many times over. Our covers are made of best quality canvass, 
and with reasonable care will last many years. Hay is bound to be 
high in price and you can’t afford to be without stack 
cover protection. Write us Prov med for sample of material and 
price on any size cover desired. ress 

art Walnut St., 


DES MOINES TENT & AWNING co. Des Moines, lowa 





























When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department waa established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! tnquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Des Moines, iowa. 


The ~~ Who Went to 


Boston 


Scientists tell 





























us that nothing is 
forgotten. Things are pigeon- 
brains, and when occa- 
sion requires them, they are brought 
forth for our service. Perhaps that is 
why the story of the woman who went 
to Boston has for years been pigeon- 
holed in my brain, until this spring, 
when, by newspaper and circular, by 
marvelous illustrated letters, and cut- 
fare rates, everyone is being invited to 
take a holiday—an invitation which, if 
accepted, may cost anywhere from one 
to a thousand dollars. 

There is no indecision at all about 
which invitation we will accept—-we 
will have a good time at home—that 


ever 


holed in our 


is what the woman who went to Bos- 
ton did. But let us tell you about this 
Wise woman: 

From the time she read “The Hoo- 
sier Schoolmaster,” she wanted to go 
te Boston; and one hot summer, when 
the doctor told her she must either 
take a short rest or a long one, and 
the bank book told her there were no 
funds for even a short trip, and her 
heart told her she must not allow her- 
self to take the last. tong rest, she 
suddenly decided she would go to Bos- 
ton in her own home. 

Her famil; rreed to help her go; 


her husband even put up the hammock 











in the ba vard, wher she was to 
take the train, and every day through 
the summer ske took the train, or the 
boat which sailed from her bedroom 
on rainy da and, so far as the work 
and the , were concerned, she 
Was gon ° 

The first day she went to her bed- 
room—that day was a rainy day, one 
of many through the week, she didn’t 
know what to do with herself. She 
put on a clean apron, because that 
was what she usually did when she 
went to her room, and then she took 
it off, but her lap didn’t look natural, 


so she tied it on again. An apron and 
idle hands do not go well together, so 
she deliberately undressed and went to 
bed. As she lay on the bed, watching 
the rain fall steadily down, her lips 
trembled, and she began to cry be- 
cause the kitchen work wasn’t done, 
and she didn’t have the strength to 
do it. She tried to sleep; but in the 
recess behind the eyes where at night 
women keep the sights that trouble 
them, she could see the unscrubbed 
kitchen floor, and the clothes basket of 
unironed clothes. She wept because 
of the difficulty her Tamily would have 
in doing the "work without her, and 
then she heard voices and laughter in 


the kitchen, and she wept again be- 
cause the family could so easily get 
along without her. 

The telephone bell rang. She heard 


her husband say: 

Nell has gone to Boston for a cou- 
ple of hours, mother;” and then she 
went to sleep, and wakened up feeling 
worse than ever. She declared 

uuld not lie down in the afternoon 


she 


again; but she did, because her hus- 
band had been made to understand 
that if she did not rest she would 
break down utterly, and he -helped. 
After a few trials, she found she could 
£0 to sleep almost as soon as her head 
tonched the pillow, and waken re- 
freshed. The family found that the 


mother could be spared for the trip to 
Boston each day, that the trifles they 
were wont to tax her with incessantly 
could wait till she was up. Her friends 
and relatives ceased calling her up 
during the afternoon, and everyone 
said how much better she looked for 
her travels. 

“I've brought you home something 
from Boston,” she said one day. pro- 
ducing a booklet of views with de- 
scriptions of points of interest about 
Boston. The ten-year-old boy had the 
story of the Boston tea-party in his 
reader; the family read it over togeth- 
er. Later, they took turns in selecting 
and reading aloud sketches and poems 
about Boston, and the lady assured us 
that never had travel helped her so 
much as did her trips to Boston. 

The moral? Seek it for yoursetf. 








For ‘‘The Fourth” 


“The Stars and Stripes became the 
national flag of the United States by 
virtue of the resolution of congress 
passed June 14, 1777. The use of 
stars to mark the number of states 
on the flag can not be clearly traced, 
but can be accounted for by a custom 
of the camp at Cambridge. The army 
of citizen volunteers comprised all 
grades of men. Very few were uni- 
formed. It was almost impossible for 
the sentinels to distinguish general 
officers from privates. Frequently of- 
ficers were placed at the outposts and 
held for identification until the arrival 
of the officer of the day. Orders were 
issued that the different grades of of- 
ficers should be distinguished by a 
colored ribbon of light blue. The stars 
on the blue field—‘a new constellation’ 
—were suggested by the constellation 
Lyra—time-honored as an emblem of 
union. The thirteen stars with which 
the flag was originally adorned were 
to represent the then number of states, 
and from time to time, as new states 
have been annexed, the number of 
stars has been increased.” 

“The term ‘Brother Jonathan,’ as ap- 
plied to the United States, originated 
in a playful remark of Washington. 
The incident is this: When General 
Washington, after being appointed as 
commander of the army of the Revolu- 
tionary War, went to Massachusetts to 
organize it, he found a want of 


great 








A Young Patriot. 


ammunition and other means of de- 
fense, and on one occasion it seemed 


that no means could be devised for 
the necessary safety. Jonathan Trum- 
bull, the elder, was then governor of 


the state of Connecticut, and the gen- 
eral, placing the greatest reliance on 
his excellency’s judgment, remarked: 
‘We must consult Brother Jonathan on 
the subject.’ The general did so, and 
the governor was successful in supply- 
ing many of the wants of the army; 
and thenceforward, when difficulties 
arose, and the army was spread over 
the country, it became a _ by-phrase, 
‘We must consult Brother Jonathan,’ 
and the name has now become a des- 
ignation for the whole country, as 
‘John Bull’ has for England.” 
“The house of representatives 
ly appropriated $30,000 to put up a 
suitable fireproof building in which to 
store and exhibit the many historic 
trophy-flags that are now stored at 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. One 
of the most highly valued of these is 
the flag flown by Commodore Perry at 


late- 


the Battle of Lake Erie, with the in- 
scription, ‘Don't Give Up the Ship’— 
which is a pretty good motto for a 


a nation. 


Take Care of the Teeth 


“From the war hospitals of Europe 
comes the repeated assertion that dis- 
eased teeth and mouths reduce a sol- 


naval commander, or a boy.” 





dier’s resisting and rallying power,” 
said Fletcher H. Herrald. “Many com- 
mon diseases, such as rheumatism, 


neuralgia, and appendicitis. are known 
to have their beginning in neglected 
mouths. Hence progressive dentists 
and physicians are trying to prove to 














the public that the mouth condition in 
the child is an important index to his 
whole physical status and develop- 
ment. In this particular field, dentist 
and physician should work together in 
most intelligent harmony. Septic 
mouth conditions are the cause of 75 
per cent of the surgical operations per- 
formed in our hospitals today. It is 
appalling to note the conditions of the 
mouths of boys entering the industrial 
school. Practically all are from the 
city, and live upon a meat diet, which 


is hurriedly eaten. Try eating fruits 
and vegetables, and grow younger. 


Buy a sandwich, and ‘Fletcherize’ it 
until it tastes like cake. Read Fletch- 
erism, think Fletcherism, and, lastly, 
eat Fletcherism. Listen Have your 
child’s teeth examined by the family 
dentist. Why? He will be more ef- 
ficient in school, more obedient at 
home, and, lastly, will be a vital factor 
for good in the community.” 


The Oriental Poppy 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In a recent issue of your paper was 
a short item by Eugene Secor, describ- 
ing his plan of growing the oriental 
poppy—that of sowing in June as soon 
as the seeds are ripe. Now, I am quite 
sure that Brother Secor writes where- 
of he knows, so I am going to accept 
his statements as written, although I 








would have supposed that in dry, hot 
seasons like the last two have been in 
my section of the state, that it would 


require pretty careful shading and wa- 
tering to them started, and then 
again, every one who might wish to 
try this method not the oppor- 
tunity to get the seed of this gorgeous 


get 


has 


perennial poppy at all, only as they 
can purchase it from the seedsman; 
so for such I'll give my way of grow- 
ing them: 

Late the previous fall, prepare a 
bed in a suitable manner for sowing 
upon, leaving fully exposed through 
the winter. About the middle of 
March, at some time when the soil is 
thawed down an inch or two, even 
though it be a little wet and sticky. 
sow the poppy seed over the ‘bed 
broadeast, not too and rake 


thick] 
lightly. Even ji 





if this makes 
a little mucky, the after 
freezing thawing 1 make it all 
right again. Now cover over the bed 
two or three inches of chaffy straw, to 
prevent much, if any, drying of the 
surface until it becomes warm enough 
for the seed to commence growing, 
which it will do at moderately low tem- 
peratures; then remove half or more 
of the mulching, and watch when the 
young plants come up (and they are 
very tiny at that period), and when 
that time comes, 
the coarser portions of the mulching 
Of course no cultivation can be given, 
but the weeds are carefully kept out. 
All of the common annual poppies may 
be grown in this same way. 
Although the plants of the perennial 
poppy grow somewhat slowly, they are 
dug up and transplanted in late Au- 
gust or September, preferably in a 
cool, moist period. They make a little 
growth later and become established 
before cold weather, and a little mulch- 
ing makes them safe for the winter. 


in very 
the surface 
and 





As they are good for several years’ 
growth, and become large rooted 
crowns, give plenty of room, not less 


than one square foot of space to each 
plant. They will need it after the first 
season’s blooming. 

The true “Orientale” is a very bril- 
liant dark red, with black markings, 
while the “Orientale Hybrids.” now o2- 
fered by some of the seedsmen, are no 


less brilliant, but of lighter, flaming 
colors; so are desirable to give vari- 
ety, which is said to be the spice of 
life. 


F. O. HARRINGTON. 
Iowa County, Iowa. 





Gooseberries 


tea 


nt of fresh 


A good dish is made by 


zooseberries 


crushing 
a pi , adding one 
cup of sugar, and serving over plain cake 
as shortcake, or cold, moulded breakfast 
cereal, or rice. 


Stem and wash the gooseberries for 
marmalade. Put in kettle with just 
enough water to start them to cooking, 
and while they cook mash them in the 
kettle thoroughly. When done, add cup 








for cup of sugar 
twenty minutes. 


and pulp, and boil for 


For gooseberry catsup, take five quarts 
Of cooked gooseberries, put in preserving 


remove the rest of | 








kettle with one quart of vinegar, seven 


cups of sugar, and a small tabiespoonii| 
each of nutmeg, allspice, cloves and .; 





namon. Boil until thick, stirring con- 
stantly; can and seal. 
Gooseberry preserves may be made in 


the fireless cooker. Stem and wash, ani 
put in kéttle with enough water to show 
between the berries. Let come to a boil, 
and put in the fireless cooker. They will 
be tender in half an hour or les. Care- 
fully drain off the water, add as much 
sugar as you have fruit and juice, and let 
this syrup boil, then put in the goose- 
berries and cook slowly till they are a 
rich amber color. The advantage of the 
fireless cooker is that the berries keep 
whole. 








Gooseberries and rhubarb may be pit 
up in any desired proportion, using ejual 
parts of sugar for marmalade. 





Red raspberries and pineapple make a 
delicious jam. To make, take one cup of 
berries, one cup of ground pineapple, and 
two cups of sugar. We experimented 


with the fresh and the ground pineapple. 
There was no difference in the jelling, 
and very little in the cost, at the prices 
we paid. At the market we bought three 
pineapples for a quarter; these made a 
little over two cups of the grated ( 
each, or seven cups for three. A can ‘of 
prepared ground pineapple made a scant 
two cups. Boil the berries and pineapple 
together until the pineapple is cooked: 
then add the sugar and cook till it jells 











Serpentine Gepe 


is known the world over for its perma- 
nent crinkle, 
which will not 
flatten out, wash 
out, or stretch 
out. Every inch 
retains its beauty 
and deep crinkle 
until worn out. 
That's why Ser- 
pentine Crépe is 
so popular with 
women of go 
taste in dress. 
The longest 
wear and greatest 
crépe value are 
guaranteed by the 
name SERPEN- 
TINE CREPE 
which is printed 
on the selvage of 
every yard. Ask . 
your dealer for 
the genuine trade-marked Serpentine 
Crépe and refuse the many cheap imita- 
tions that do not wear so long, hold ther 
crinkle, nor have such exquisite patterns 


and tints. 
If you do not find full assortment at vour re 
tailers, write us for free samples. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Your Best Help 
In the Kitchen 


20 Mule Team Borax is another helper im 
the house, : 

It doubles the cleansing power of soap 
and water and lightens labor. 

Dish-washing is robbed of its terrors 
and the most delicate hands will not be 
injured in the slightest. 

When washing dish-towels, add a table- 
spoonful of Borax to a pail of water, and 
boil fifteen minutes, It leaves the linen 
white and soft, with ho injury to the fibre. 

To be sure of getting pure Borax, se 
only the 20 Mule Team brand. 


For Satie by Ail Deaters. 


\20 MULE TEAM) 




















placed anywhere, at 
tracts and kills ail 
flies. Neat, cle2n. oF 
namental, convenient. 
—, 


DAISY 3a KILLER 


— 





over; will not soil OF 
injure anything. 
effective. 
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Solomon Anointed King 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 11, 1915. I Kings, 131% 
9:12: printed, verses 28-40.) 

“Then king David answered and 
said: Call to me Bathsheba. And 
she came into the king’s presence, 
and stood before the king. (29) And 
the king sware, and said, As Jehovah 
liveth, who hath redeemed my soul out 
of all adversity, (30) verily as I sware 
unto thee by Jehovah, the God of Is- 
rac!, saying, Assuredly Solomon thy 
son shall reign after me, and he shall 
sit upon my throne in my stead; verily 
so will I do this day. (31) Then Bath- 
sheba bowed with her face to the 
earth, and did obeisance to the king, 
and said, Let my king lord David live 
forever. (32) And the king David said, 
Call to me Zadok the priest, and 
Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah the 
son of Jehoiada. And they came be- 
fore the king. (33) And the king said 
unto them, Take with you the servants 
of ur lord, and cause Solomon my 
son to ride upon mine own mule, and 
bring him down to Gihon: (34) and let 
Zadok the priest and Nathan the pro- 
phet anoint him there king over Israel, 
and blow ye the trumpet, and say, 
Long live king Solomon. (35) Then 
ye shall come up after him, and he 


shall come and sit upon my throne; 
for :e shall be king in my stead; and 
Ih appointed him to be prince over 
Isr -! and over Judah. (36) And Be- 
naiah the son of Jehoiada answered 
the king, and said, Amen: Jehovah, 


the God of: my lord and king say so 
te (37) As Jehovah hath been with 
my lord the king, even so be he with 
Solomon, and make his throne greater 
than the throne of my lord king David. 
(38) So Zadok the priest, and Nathan 
the prophet, and Benaiah the son cf 
Jehoiada, and the Cherethites and the 
lethites, went down, and caused Sol- 
ion to ride upon king David’s mule, 
brought him to Gihon. (39) And 
lok the priest took the horn of oil 
it of the Tent, and anointed Solo- 
And they blew the trumpet; 
and all the people said, Long live king 
Solomon. (40) And all the people 
’ up after him, and all the people 
Piped with pipes, and rejoiced with 
great joy, so that the earth rent with 








the sound of them.” 

Before entering upon the lesson, 
which, it will be observed, takes in all 
of the first chapter and twelve verses 


of the second chapter of I Kings, it 
Imay be well to review briefly the 
events that led up to the choice of 


Solemon as king instead of another. 
The first was the rebellion of Sheba, 


the son of Bichri the Benjamite. On 
Treading the record, it will be noticed 
although 
was so far-reaching that the poor 
king was compelled to leave hig 
al city without notice, yet when 
vas victorious and Absalom dead, 
quarreled among themselves as 
ho would have the honor of  bring- 
‘avid back again to Jerusalem. So 
* was the contention between the 
of Judah and the men of Israel, 
set of whom claimed the right 
Luse the king belonged to their 

and the other because he be- 
d to the kingdom and they had 
tribes in it, that a rebellion was 
ed. During this strife, Joab pur- 
ly slew Amasa, to whom David 
promised Joab’s place at the head 
s army; as David afterwards said, 
dding the blood of war in peace.” 
ud this rebellion was ended by a wise 
an of Abel of Beth-maacah, the 


ee a 


—_s 


Ome nD tee 


who protested that Joab was seek- 
to destroy the city. “Then the 
man went unto all the people in her 
isdom,” and persuaded them to cut 
the head of Sheba and throw it 
er the wall. 
_ihe next important event was the 
Diag which came as the result of 


J 
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ue, 
David numbering the people of Israel. 
There is something unexplained in 
this. The census had been taken be- 
fore. There was something about this 
S80 unusual that even a man of Joab’s 





rtress in which Sheba had taken ref- | 





slight spiritual sensibility protested 
against it; and when a peremptory 
order was given to take it, he did it 
so slowly and reluctantly that it occu- 
pied over nine months, and he refused 
to number any under twenty years of 
age or to take the census of Judah 
and Benjamin. In fact, he never fin- 
ished it. Was it because David, se- 
cure on his throne, undertook to make 
it a military despotism and crush out 
the liberties of the people? This seems 
quite likely. Before the census was 
finished, and when David himself was 
convinced that he had committed a 
great sin, the prophet Gad came to 
him, saying: “Thus saith Jehovah, I 
offer thee three things, choose thee 
one of them, that I may do it unto 
thee.” The three things were, seven 
years of famine, three months fight- 
ing with his foes, or three days pesti- 
lence. He chose the pestilence. Be- 
fore the sun set on the first day, sev- 
enty thousand died. As “the angel 
stretched out his hand toward Jerusa- 
lem to destroy it, Jehovah repented 
him of the evil.” David was instruct- 
ed to rear an altar on the threshing 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite. He was 
a heathen, but proposed to give the 
threshing floor. This David refused 
to accept as a gift, but proposed to 
buy it. 


a Jew) was afterwards erected 
temple, the worship of which should 
bind together Jew and Gentile in all 
coming ages. 

The second great event is part of 
the lesson. David was an old man 
now, and his physicans prescribed a 
remedy which, according to a German 
investigator, was followed for long 
ages afterwards, in other nations as 
well (verses 1-4). He is feeble and 
gives little attention to the affairs of 
the kingdom. His son Adonijah now 
aspires to the throne. Amnon, the 
oldest son, was dead. The second son, 
Chileab, was probably dead. Adoni- 
jah, the fourth son, was the heir ap- 
parent. Like Absalom, he was a very 
handsome man. He was born in He- 
bron, and therefore was somewhere 
between thirty-three and forty years 
old. His bringing up had been about 
the worst, for we read in the sixth 
verse that “his father had not dis- 
pleased him at any time by saying, 
Why hast thou done so?” 

Whether Adonijah knew that Solo- 
mon had been selected by Jehovah to 
succeed David, we do not know. The 
reading of the chronicle (I Chronicles 
22:7-10) indicates that when David an- 
nounced his intention to build a tem- 
ple, he had assurance that Solomon 
would build it. If Adonijah had heard 
of this, he naturally would not believe 
it. If he had heard of Nathan’s pro- 
phecy concerning the choice of Solo- 


| mon, he would be likely to say: Bath- 
the rebellion of Absa- | 


sheba said so, but she may have been 
mistaken or may have lied about it. 
Anyway, you can’t always believe what 
these prophets say, and I am the heir. 

At any rate, he formed a conspiracy, 
that would seem at first sight to be 
irresistible; for he had Joab, the cap- 
tain. of the host, now probably over 
eighty, for he must have been sev- 
eral years older than David, who is 
now over seventy. Then he had Abia- 
thar, the high priest, who had been 
faithful to David in all his wanderings. 
Then he had the rest of the royal fain- 
ily, his brothers, of whom there must 
have been several. To give his claims 
religious sanction, he invited all these 
to a solemn feast at En-rogle, the only 


perennial spring in Jerusalem, now 
called “the fountain of the Virgin,” 


and to it he invited the guests above 
mentioned. For some time past he had 
been following the example of Absa- 
lom. He assumed royal state, had 
chariots and horses and fifty men to 
run before. In the pubiic mind, he 
would be regarded as the future king. 
He had no doubt about it himself. 
With the head of the army, the head 
of the priesthood, and the royal fam- 
ily, and himself announced and ap- 
pointed, and, it would seem, crowned 
king, who could stand in his way? How- 
ever, “Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses.” 

Among those faithful to David and 





On this threshing floor (the | 
property of a heathen and bought by | 
the | 


| omon on it, 





‘ Solomon. 


his son Solomon was Zadok the young- 
er priest. Possibly jealousy of this 
rising young priest was what decided 
Abiathar to line up with Adonijah; 
for even preachers have been known 
to be jealous of each other. Then 
Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, the 
priest, commander of the third divi- 
sion of the bodyguard, Nathan the 
prophet, and two other chieftains, and 
the whole of the bodyguard were faith- 
ful. Adonijah. knowing their loyalty, 
did not even invite them to the feast, 
and the king knew nothing about it. 

This rebellion had probably been go- 
ing on for some years. Nathan is the 
first to raise the alarm. He goes at 
it wisely. He has an interview with 
Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, 
and says: Have you not heard that 
Adonijah the son of Aggith actually 
reigns, and David knows nothing about 
it? Let me give you some advice. If 
you take it, it may save your life and 
the life of your boy Solomon. Don’t 
pay any attention to court ceremony, 
but go right in to the king’s presence, 
and here’s what you should tell him 
(verse 13). Bathsheba follows his in- 
structions, and says to the king: Did 
you not take a solemn oath when my 
son Solomon was born, that he should 
be your successor? And now Adoni- 
jah reigns, and you don’t seem to 
know anything about it. More than 
that, he has made a coronation feast; 
and there is with him the high priest, 
the general of the army, and all your 
other sons except Solomon. If you do 
not do something, it will go hard with 
Solomon and me after your death. 
Nathan comes in and confirms the 
story, Bathsheba going out during this 
interview. 

Then the old king is roused. His 
first word is: “Call to me Bathsheba.” 
He again renews the oath made when 


| Solomon was born, that he should be 


his successor. Next he calls for Na- 
than the prophet, Zadok the priest, 
and Benaiah; and they came. He gave 
them instructions to call the guard, to 
bring out his own royal mule, put Sol- 
and take him down to Gi- 
hon (in the opposite direction from 
En-rogle), to send to the tabernacle for 
the holy oil, and to have Nathan and 
Zadok anoint him king of Israel. “And 
blow ye the trumpet and say, Long 
live king Solomon.” (“God save the 
king” is the prayer of the people in 
monarchies to this day.) He adds: 
Then bring him up and put him on my 
throne. I resign the kingdom in his 
favor. 

We can imagine something of what 
happened in Jerusalem that day, when 
in front of the palace of the feeble old 
king there gathered the old guard, the 
six hundred and the Philistine body- 
guard of David, and on the richly ca- 
parisoned royal mule was seated young 
Solomon. The crowds would gather. 
The oil from the horn (not bottle, but 
the horn used before bottles were 
made), was poured upon the head of 
Then came the march back 
to the city, the blowing of the trum- 
pets and the shouts of the multitude, 
the people piping with pipes and re- 
joicing with great joy, so that the 
earth rang with the sound of it. The 
ear of the wily Joab caught the sound 
of the trumpets. Jonathan, the son of 
Abiathar, who had been David’s spy 
when he fled from Jerusalem, had evi- 
dently been sent as a spy into the city. 
When he rushed into the camp and 
said that David had made Solomon 
king, and mentioned his support and 
the acclamations of the multitude, they 
were panic-stricken. Adonijah, who 
was a weakling, as spoiled boys are 
apt to be, rushed at once for sanctuary 
to the horns of the altar in the taber- 
nacle at Gibeah nearby, and sent word 
that he wanted his boy brother to 
swear to him that he should not be 
put to death by the sword. Solomon 
gave the wise answer, that if he 
proved himself a worthy man, he would 
not touch a hair of his head; but that 
if wickedness were found in him, he 
should surely die. 

It may be well to state briefly what 
followed: Adonijah sought in mar- 
riage Abishag, the young girl who had 
waited on David, and asked Solomon’s 
mother to intercede for him. Solomon 
recognized that at once as being a bid 
for the kingdom. Then Joab fled for 
sanctuary and died at the hands of his 
ancient foe, Benaiah. So the rebellion 
was put down with the loss of but two 
men, the banishment of Abiathar, and 
subsequently the death of Shimei for 
breaking his parole. Never was a re: 
bellion suppressed with less _ blood- 
shed, 





Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” published 
monthiy, showing all the newest patterns, will be 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
broidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
illustrating 200 designs and describing how stitehes 
are tobe worked, price 5c per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








Ladies’ 


No. 7192 Waist—Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. The waist 
may be made with long or short sleeves, 
and has a convertible collar. 

No. 7203—Ladies’ Tie-on Waist—Cut in 
sizes 3 4to 44 inches bust measure. Any 
of the pretty figured materials can be 
used to make this waist. 

No. 7193—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 
22 to 32 inches bust measure. The skirt 
has four gores, which are joined to a 
yoke. 

No. 7190—Ladies’ Dress and Cap—Cut 
in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure, 
The dress closes at the front and has a 
three-gore skirt. 

No. 7202—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The Eton can be 
used or omitted, as preferred, 

The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 
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FOR better, purer, whiter soap — 

soap that cleans with half the 
scrubbing and rubbing — try making 
your own soap at home with 


Lewis’Lye 

> **The Standard for 
<< — = > Over 50 Years’’ 

' Our free booklet tells 

ou how to do it quick- 

, easily and economi- 

cally, either with Mrs. 

Robinson’s famous recipe 
or Lewis’ Lye method. 

Book also contains recipe 

efficient 






















Spe pie vue 
i -price washing so- 
lation. Send for it. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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You'll save money and grief if 
you use Hermoline oils and 
greases. There is one for each 
purpose. They are sold by deal- 


ers and guaranteed by us. 

The Mountford Auto Co., of Algona 
Says: 
always come back. It 
automobile oil we know o 


The “Why” of Hermoline 


“Our Hermoline customers 
is the best 


f ? 


Is an interesting booklet on lubri- 
cation sent free on request. 


Road Map of Iowa, Free 
On receipt of 5e to pay postage, to- 
gether with the name of your auto- 
mobile dealer. 


RACINE 

TIRES 
The additional rub- 
ber on the tread of 
the Country Road 
tire shown here in- 
sures longer wear 
and more mileage. 


Herring Motor Company 


Distributors of Racine Tires, 
Hermoline Oils and Greases, 
Automobile Accessories and Supplies. 
108 10th St., Des Moines, lowa. 











THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 
that make a horse Wheeze, 

Roar, have Thick Wind \ 

or Choke-down, can be 

reduced with 


also any Bunch or Swelling. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Con- 
centrated—only a few drops required at an 
application. $2 per bottle delivered. 
Book 3 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Knotted 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers. $1 and $2 a bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Book ‘*Evidence’’ free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivits 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
““VISIO”’ will convince any horse owner that :t is the 
best remedy for defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
use “‘VISIO’’ under our money back GUARANTEE, 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and bow it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he will! write us. 


Corn Root Troubles 


We want to learn all we can about 
the pests that trouble corn. If our 
corn, it wouldn’t 
sell for half what it does. If insects 
and diseases keep our yields, 
the value of our land will become less. 

This week we will study about three 
very serious corn root troubles, with 
which not one boy in a hundred is fa- 
miliary. They are the corn root worm, 
the corn root louse, and the corn root 
disease. 

In late July or early August, when 
corn is silking or tasseling, did you 
ever notice a bright green beetle about 
one-fourth of an inch long, feeding on 
the silks and tassels? You will often 
see these same beetles on the flowers 
of goldenrod, clover and thistles. I 
used to think these beetles caused 
some damage by eating the silks of 
corn, but had no idea that they were 
such rascals as they really are. I re- 
member my surprise when I learned 
that these beetles lay eggs in the corn 
fields in the fall, and that the next 
spring the eggs hatch into slender 
white worms, so small you can scarce- 
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Corn Root Worm (enlarged). 





b. Worm. ¢. 
stage. d. 


a. Beetle. Resting or Pupal 


Egg. 


ly see them. Finally, I became genu- 
inely interested when a “bug” man 
went with me to a field of corn which 
had been blown flat, pulled up some 


stalks, and split open some roots and | 





It was so early in the spring that they 
had not yet been put out to feed, and 
instead of being green or blue-green in 
color, they were white. However, they 
were unmistakably lice, and the ants 
were holding them there, waiting for 
the warm weather to put their pas- 
tures into condition for them. By tap- 
ping the lice, the ants get a kind of 
sweet juice from them, and the lice 
may therefore be called the ants’ milk 
cows. 

Corn root lice are much harder to 
handle than corn root worms. If you 
put corn on new ground, there is still 
some danger of the lice bothering, al- 
though they are worst on old ground. 
An Illinois “bug man,” by the name of 
Doctor Forbes, who has studied corn 
root lice probably more carefully than 
anyone else, says that the easiest and 
best way to avoid damage is to plow 
corn land very early in the spring, and 
then give a thorough disking every 
week or two during April and May. 
The frequent disking breaks up the 
ants’ nests, and keeps weeds 


ture their cows. .A practical Illinois 
farmer has followed Doctor Forbes’ ad- 





Corn Root Louse (enlarged). 


vice on this matter for a number of 
years, and claims that he can find very 


few if any root lice or other injurious | 
insects in his corn field, whereas, his | 
neighbors’ fields are very often badly | 
Not only does the very thor- | 


infested. 
ough, early spring cultivation get the 
best of insect pests, but it helps to 
keep down weeds, conserve moisture, 
and prepare a really first-class seed- 
bed. If it is not practical for you to 
get the best of the corn root lice by 
giving frequent diskings during April 
and early May, you had best put land 
which is likely to be badly infested in 
something else than corn. Occasion- 
ally, however, in seasons like the pres- 
ent, when May and June are very wet, 
corn root lice will not do serious dam- 


showed me the small, slender, white | age even on land where they were bad 


worms at work, burrowing a channel 
in the roots. 
stalk, and found that in nearly every 


case the roots were rotten, and broke | 


off short because of the damage done 
by the little white worms. In some 
hills he found as many as fifty or a 
hundred. It was easy to see why the 


He pulled up stalk after 


the year before. 


The third serious root trouble is the | 
| corn root disease. It destroys the root | 


system in about the same way as the 
corn root worm, but you can recognize 
it by the fact that the roots are of a 
pinkish or reddish color. The stalk 
often is alsoa pinkish or reddish color, 
and breaks over easily. In some cases 


from | 
growing, on which the ants may pas- | 








Se ee 
hogs. Hogs harvest corn to excellent 
advantage, but they waste a lot of 
small grain. At the Iowa station. hogs 
turned in to harvest ripe rye returne 
only five or ten cents a bushel for it 
At the Missouri station they secureg 
much better results from the rye. but 
nevertheless it did not prove so very 
profitable. Wheat is better hog feeg 
than rye, but we would not expect oyp 
correspondent to get a return of morg 
than 200 pounds of pork from each 
acre of wheat. We would allow about 
fifteen pigs to the acre. A good size 
is active shotes from 75 to 180 poundg 
in weight. It certainly would be wise 
to allow such pigs all the tankage they 
want to eat while in the wheat. It also 
would probably be well to feed severaj 
ears of corn to each pig daily. 


Salting Hay 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw in your paper of June 1ith ay 
article in regard to salting hay. We 
have used salt on hay, in stack and 
barns, for over thirty years. Much de. 
pends on the condition of the hay, ag 
to the amount to use. We use four 
quarts to a load, if not very damp or 
green. Many a time we have put on 
a twelve quart pailful to a load. Be 
sure to put on plenty, and your hay 
will come out all right. There is no 
danger of spontaneous combustion if 
you use plenty of salt; and the hay 
will not be so dusty. 





E. A. HANEY, 
Woodbury County, Iowa. 








BETTER 
SILAGE 


a] 

: LEADING Experi- 
ment Station refers to 
the wood stave silo 
as “the most prac- 
tical and successfu) 
silo which can be 
constructed.”” The 
experience of a hun- 
dred thousand 
farmers’ supports 

this statement. 


Hik GPO : 


is the ideal wood stave 3 

silo. The doors are al- 

ways in place—they lock § 
air-tight — swing easily & 
open and shut and elim- 
inate the possibility of ~& 
spoiled silage. Theladder EB 
is safe and convenient. & 
The all-steel door frame 
and heavy anchorage in- & 
sure a permanent silo. 4 
The Lansing silo of same 
construction fut with loose &: 
doors. The Chicken silo for 
the small farmer. 

Wood tanks all kinds. a 
Woods Bros. Silo & Mfg. Co. = 

Dept. 5, Lincoln, Neb. FF 
Lansing, Mich. E. St. Levis, ML = 























VISIO Remedy Ass'n 2459 Calumet Ave. Chicago Mi. corn had blown flat. The corn root J 
~ er ———— | worm cut the yield of that field almost | — ~ oe ye Moe psapiigs 4 
‘ in two. | get the best of this disease is to plan WV IB 
The Grand Rapids | There is only one way to get the | seed corn from a field which is not in- | SA 
i | best of the corn root worm, and that | fested, on clean land. 
Veteri nary College If your corn doesn’t seem to be do- MONEY 


Offers a Three Years Course in Veterinary Science 
Complying with all the requirements of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1897. In- 
corporated under State law. Governed by Board of 
Trustees. Write for free catalogue. 162 Louis §&t., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and frei prepaid on the new 
Ws “RANGER” bicycle Write at once 
MD for our try catalog and sperral offer 

Marvelous improvements. Extra 
rdinary values in our 1915 price offer You can 
r latest propo 









fed to Puy without getting « 
miow WRITE TODAY 
Boys, ts “Rider Agent” and make 
big money taking ers for bicycles and supplies 
M@ Get our lber terme on & Sample to Introduce the 
ree “RANGER.” 
= TIRES, equipment. sundries and everything 
‘cycle tine half usual Prices. Factory prices 
scle and Automobile Supplies 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. 17) Chicago 





sag 
ore Mil 
or your Money Back 


See Cow-Ease Advertisement on Page “47 


ALFALFA'8: 


Hardy Non-irrigated Seed Very Pure 
Germination high. Government tested. Absolutely zuar- 
anteed Northern grown, extremely hardy Have Tur- 
kestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover; Timothy; grass seed of al 
kinds. Ask for our latest 60-page book on growing 
Alfalfa, 92-page catalog and samples. All sent Free. 
We can save you money. Write today. 

A.A. BERRY SEED CO, Gox 4); CLARINDA, IOWA 
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is to plant corn on land which was not 
the year before. The corn 
dies when it can not eat 
corn roots. If your corn blows flat, 
and you find on examination that 
small, slender, white worms have dam- 
aged the root system, or if you see 
great numbers of green beetles feed- 
ing on your corn silks during August, 
make up your mind that the field next 
year should be put to something else 
than corn. 

The corn root louse makes corn look 
as though it were hard hit by drouth. 
The plant is stunted, and the lower 
leaves become yellow or red, and dry 
up. If you pull up an affected plant, 
you find the small, blue-green plant 
lice clustered thick around the roots. 
They pay no attention to you, but keep 
on sucking away at the root juices. If 
you look around, you will probably find 
some little red ants in the near neigh- 
borhood. These ants herd th»? lice on 
the corn roots in much the same way 
as we herd cattle on pasture. The ants 
store the lice eggs over winter in their 
nests, and in the spring, when the eggs 
hatch, put the young lice out to feed 
on foxtail roots or whatever is handy. 
I always found this hard to believe, 
but last March became absolutely con- 
vinced when I dug up an ant-hill and 
found in it not only ants and ant eggs, 
but also a large number of plant lice. 


in corn 
root worm 





ing well this summer, examine the 
roots and make sure as to whether or 
not one of these three root troubles 
is causing the damage. If you find one 
of them, make up your mind to put the 
land next year to something else than 
corn. 





Hogging Down Ripe Wheat | 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of putting hogs 
on ripe wheat which can not be har- 
vested? I am afraid I can not cut 
mine, as the ground 
and the wheat is going down previous 
to the time we had a five-inch rain 
yesterday. 
for harvesting the wheat are very 
small. I have thirty-five acres which 
should yield about thirty 
the acre. How many shotes, and of 
what size, would you put on it? Would 
you put tankage in feeders for them 
while they are on the wheat?” 

Unless our correspondent is terribly 
rushed, we advise him to make an ef- 
fort to harvest this wheat. If he can 
not cut it with a binder, he might try 
the old-fashioned cradle. Of course, if 
it is impractical to harvest this wheat 
in any way, our correspondent can get 
something out of it by turning in the 





is already wet, | 


I think that the prospects | 


TWEE 
BETTER 


SILO 


12 X24 
One Piece Stave 
100 


The rare combination of Errr 
ciency, Savetr, Convenience end 











yard won't furnish, write us 


Lend WRITE TODA 
CORNUCOPIA 
SILO COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS. 











bushels to | 
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THE NEVER SLIP 


LADDER 


Automatie Clutch (Patented) 
Attaches anywhere on silo. || | 
Holds on like a bulldog. — ‘7 

Greater the weight, tighter it. 
holds. Cannot sway nor bend. De 
tachableseat. A perfectsiloladder 
Clutches may be attached to any ladder. 
Write us today. Ww DS BROS. 
SILO & MFG. CO.,Lincoln, Neb. 
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MOLASSES Pretanttauses 
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=< | precautions that must be observed. 
i” | Three essential points are tempera- 
THE DAIRY ture, cleanliness, and attention at the 
Bele | proper times. Some equipment not 
L ; usually found on the farm is necessary. 
pur readers are invited to contri theirexperi- | A thermometer, starter, and some 
Sa sd Pal be chert uly a mwereds means of maintaining constant tem- 
_ —— | perature are indispensable. Rennet 
| extract is also used in making some 
“Care of Milking Tubes kinds of soft cheese. The thermom- 
eter and rennet extract may be pur- 
In ng milking tubes, too great |! chased from any dairy supply house. 
care can not be taken to have them Cooling may be done by setting the 
absolutely sterile before inserting them | can of milk in a tub of cold water. 
in the teat openings. A correspondent | When it desired to pasteurize milk in 
recently wrote us asking us how to | quantities and the farmer is not 
treat a cow with an inflamed udder | equipped with a boiler for heating 
and he said he believed the trouble | water, this may be accomplished by 
wa ught on by a milking tube | setting the can of milk in a large ean 
whic’ had not been sterilized before | containing water, giving the effect of 
ysed. Many animals have been ruined | a double boiler. Caré must be taken 
in t way. | that the milk is stirred constantly 
jhe best way of disinfection is to | during heating and cooling. The most 
boi instrument for a few minutes, desirable type of can is that known 
anc n, as a further precaution, to | as the shot-gun can, having straight 
place it in a five per cent solution of | sides and holding about four gallons 
carbolic acid just before it is insert- | of milk. A satisfactory starter may 

ed in the teat. This treatment kills | be made by the following method: 
all germs, and there is no danger of | Perfectly clean, fresh milk is heated 
fefect n. One’s hands also should be | to 99 degrees Fahrenheit. It is held 
washed in a five per cent solution of | at this temperature for 24 hours. when 
carbolic acid, creolin or other antisep- | it should be sufficiently sour to be 
tic solution. The tube should not be | ready for use. The starter is continued 
dried after being placed in the anti- | from day to day by adding a little of 
septic solution, but inserted while | that already prepared to some skim- 
wet, and before it has touched any- milk that has been heated to 180 de- 
th grees for 30 minutes, then cooled to 


* tubes also apply to the use of 


bistouries, teat openers, ete. Some- 
times hard milking cows may be treat- 


ed by one of these instruments, and 
to milk easier, but the owner 
should take no chances in using instru- 
ments which may be infected. To do 
so might make a bad matter worse, 
especially if the inflammation caused 
by it ruined a quarter of the udder. 





Slime in Separator Bowl 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“Something seems to be wrong with 
my cows. After separating the milk, 
we find on the inside of the bowl and 
on the disks a coating of bluish grey 
matter, about two ounces to 100 pounds 
of milk. The cows have been fresh 
om 40 to 90 days, are in good con- 
dition, and I ean not detect anything 
wong with the whole milk.” 

The gelatinous mass which our cor- 
respondent finds on the walls of his 
separator bowl is a natural constituent 


estions in regard to the use of | 


of the milk. In centrifugal separation | 
the semi-solid portions of the milk 

being heavier than the milk serum, 

are thrown to the outside of the bowl, 

where they collect and form a lathery 

mass. This is called separator slime, 

and its presence does not mean there | 
is anything wrong with the milk. 


The mass consists of albuminous 


mai and particles of dirt or for- 
eig: matter which have become mixed 
with the milk. The amount varies at 
different times and seasons, but there 
is seldom enough to cause any 
troubie. If it is sufficient to clog the 


outlets of the bowl, the only thing to 
do is to stop the machine and clean it 
out. The removal of this matter from 
ilk is a purifying process. The sub- 


Siance should be removed from the 
seprrator bowl after every separation. 
When the coating gets too thick the 


efi cieney of the separator is impaired, 
and its presence has a tendency to con- 
taminate all milk and cream which 
flow through the bowl. 


Soft Cheeses That Can Be 
Made On the Farm 


Since the invention of the hand sep- 





arotor many farmers who formerly 
Mace butter and sold it at the local 
frocery are now skimming milk and 
shipping the cream to the centralizers. 
The by-product, skim-milk, is usually 


fe’ to pigs and calves. Another use 
for skim-milk is being developed in 
the manufacture of soft cheeses. of 
Various types. Every grocery carries 
in ck some cottage, club, and pi- 
Mento cheese. The finer varieties of 
these are put up by cheese companies; 
but the cottage is not made by these 
Companies, thus leaving an opportun- 
ity for the farmers to supply the de- 
Mand. It is altogether possible for a 
farmer who is selling cream from 
eight or ten cows to build up a trade 
in one or two kinds of soft cheese, if 
he is careful to make a uniformly good 
and desirable product. 


in order to do this there are some 





ee 


70 degrees Fahrenheit, allowing the 
mixture to stand at 70 degrees until 
the next day. If proper care is taken 
to have all utensils sterilized and the 
temperature conditions are observed, 
the farmer should have but little diffi- 
culty in maintaining a starter that 
will be satisfactory. A good starter 
has a clean, mild aroma and a sharp 
taste, without moldiness or yeasty 
flavor. 

Those cheeses most easily made and 
marketed by the farmer are cottage 
and pimento. Neufchatel is a very 
salable cheese in some markets, 
especially if well made, but it is diffi- 
cult to produce Neufchatel cheese of 
a good quality without adequate facili- 
ties for controlling temperatures. 

Cottage cheese is made by taking 
fresh, sweet skim-milk and adding 
starter at the rate of one-half to one 
galion to each five gallons of skim- 
milk. Allow it to stand over night at 
a temperature of 70 to 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Let it stand until the milk 
is well clabbered, but not until the 
whey is separated in any quantity 
from the curd. Some experience is 
necessary in order to enable one to 
determine the time of pouring at which 
best resulis are obtained. When it 
is ready, cut or break the curd up fine 
and heat gradually to a temperature 
of $0 degrees Fahrenheit, taking about 
thirty minutes to raise to that temper- 
ature. If a coarse body is desired, do 
not break the curd too much. The 
curd should be stirred quite often, and 
held at 90 degrees for fifteen min- 
utes. It is then poured into a cheese 
cloth straining sack and drained. The 
draining may be hastened by twist- 
ing the cloth. When the whey is all 
drained off, knead the curd well with 
the hands to give it a smooth body. 
Some cream or melted butter may be 
added if it is too dry, or to give ita 
richer and more creamy flavor. If 
properly made, the addition of cream 
or butter fat is not necessary. Salt 
is added at the rate of two ounces for 
each ten pounds of curd, or to suit 
the taste. Cottage cheese is market- 
ed in various containers. The common 
oyster pail is a very convenient pack- 
age. Three-quarter pound mono-serv- 
ice cups may be purchased with little 
expense and make a very attractive 
package. When held in bulk, cottage 
cheese should be kept in earthern-ware 
or enamel-ware containers. 

C. R. NICKOLLS. 

Tilinois. 


Bull Calf Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have a Short-horn bull one year 
old, and wish to know what is the 
best feed for him while on grass. I 
want to make him grow as much as 
possible.” 

if our correspondent is not much 
concerned about the expense, we sug- 
gest that he give this calf all he will 
eat of a mixture of three parts of 
corn, three parts of oats, three parts 
of bran, and one part of oil meal or 
cottonseed meal. A more economical 
ration would be six parts of corn and 
one part of oil meal. 
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BECAUSE OF LOSSES OF THE 
poor separator from incomplete 
skimming and the tainted product 

of the hard-to-clean and insanitary 
separator are greatest at this season. 

BECAUSE OF THE GREAT 
i of time at this season in 
having a separator of ample capa- 
Ct ity to do the work so much more 


quickly 
BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DIE 


Laval is so much simpler and more 


AT- 
this 


season labor 


165 Broadway, New York 


You need a new 





If you are still using some 
process of creaming— 
BEX 


If you have a very old De Laval or an 
inferior separator of any kind. 


These are all facts every De Lavel local agent is glad of the opportunity 
to prove to amy prospective buyer. 
De Laval agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


NOW 


gravity or setting 


‘AUSE THE 
poorest without a separator in 
veather aad often harmful 
than helpiul to calves. 

BECAUSE THE WORK OF AN 
improved De Laval Cream Separa- 
tor is as perfect and its product as 
superior with one kind of weather 
as with another. 


SKIM- MILK IS 


} 
i 


n bore 


easily handled and cared for than 
any other, and you cannot afford 
to waste time these busy days 
‘‘fussing’’ with a machine that 
ought to have been thrown on the 
junk-pile long ago. 

BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEP- 
arator of to-day is just as superior 
to other separators as the best of 
other separators to gravity settiug, 
and every feature of De Laval 
superiority counts for most during 
the hot summer months. 


If you don’t know tke nearest 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
































dealer 
TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send me his name and 
$1.25, and I will deliver pre- 
paid to your address a_half- 
gallon can of COW-EASE and 
SPRAYER for applying. For 
West of Missouri River and 
for Canada, above Trial Offer, 
$1.50. 











yom ate not palispcod meth, 
COW-EASE 


It will positively keep flies off cattle and horses, and 
increase the flow of milk in flytime enough to make it 
a mighty good investment for you to use it. 
how hot and sticky the day, or how thick the flies are, 
your cows can feed in peace with nothing to do but 
make milk. 

I Originated Cow-Ease 15 Years Ago 
and I know what it will do. 
monials from dairymen and stock owners all over the 
country, but instead of giving you these, I 
absolute personal guarantee that if COW-EASE 
not do what I say, and does not prove profitable for 
you, I will give you your money back through your 
All £ ask is that you try it once. 

It is absolutely harmless, does not gum the hair or 
blister the skin and there is not a fly living who wants 
to get near it. 
stock, spray it around the barn. Keep the germ-carry- 
ing flies out. 

Just try it once on my recommendation and remember 
my personal guarantee that you get your money back 
if not satisfied. 


you have for using COW-EASE ? 


No matter 


I have unsolicited testi- 


give you my 


will 


Spray COW-EASE lightly over your 


What stronger recommendation could 


M. ELTON VOSE, Assistant Treasurer. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF COW-EASE, ESTABLISHED 1340 





TABER LINED SILO 











Non-Shrinkahble --- Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proot, 4-1 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. on 








The latest improved silo. A woods stave as 
silo, choice of lumber. Ent silo creo th 
soted. Special paint for outsi: le. Actd- Hh be. 


Proof Lining for coating inside after 
erection. The finest door and door 
frame on the market. 
Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof Me si 
—best manufactured. h = 
Write for Catalogue. Sst 
— AT 
= 


+. 


Manufactured by 
TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKOK, IA. 
Box 64 Agents Wanted Immediately 


Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Write, Phone or Wire! (° 


We have the stock and can make 
immediate shipment, enabling 












you to preserve 100 per cent ot 
your corn cropin the 


[NBIANA 


to erect. No special hp edn or ene 
wa needed, Every stave 
You pay tor the Indiana Silo out rere whet r 
saves onfeed bill. Address nearest office. 


THE INDIANA SILO Co. 
Anderson, Ind. Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Mo. Ft, Worth, Texas 








“Worm Destruction” 


tells -«¢' ban dest wtrey. worms in 
H By Horses 
and is ba o ree ys reqnest 
} 3 cooren & tea 
Ruroe Street, Chicago, Mis. 
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MULE AEE, 


READY 


For Market 


30 Days Earlier 


Our new free Hog Book tells 
how to get your hogs ready for 
market 30 days earlier than 
usual. It tells how to grow 
them bigger and cheaper than 
ever before. It explains the 
only sure method of getting big 
litters of big-boned, growthy 
pigs—with never a runt. 


GRO-FAST Does It 


That's the secret of success in 
hog raising. This new mineral 
food keeps hogs free from worms 
without the use of medicines. It 
is the greatest natural conditioner 
and bone-builder the world has 
ever seen. Hogs are crazy for 
GRO-FAST. It is the missing 
link in every hog ration—for big 
hogs and little pigs alike. Find 
out about it. Get our magnificent 
new Hog Book. 


Free to All 
Live Stock Raisers 


36 pages crammed full of Interest- 
ing and valuable information about 
the Hog-Joy System of Successful 
Hog Raising. Full color illustra- 
trons of every breed of hogs, with 
official description and _ his- 
tory by the secretary of 
each breed association. 
The only book 
of its kind in the 
world. Worth 
many dollars to 
you—if you raise 
hogs. Don’t neglect 
this chance. Send the 
coupon or a post- 
card for your free copy 
today. ($3) 


Mail This 


cide OGaet CORR FRESE GE 
HARRY IDE, Pres. 
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HOG-JOY SYSTEM 
602 N. Fifth St., Springfield, Tl. 
Please send me a free copy of your 
flog Book and tell me about your Hog-Joy 
““GRO-FAST,"* the New Mineral Food for 
Hogs. This does not obligate me. 
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THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfail- 
ing supply of 
clean, pure water. 
Can be removed 
fromplace toplace 
@s required. Can 
not be overturned 
or broken. Can 
never get out of 





order. No valves 
or floats; no ex- 
posed air holes; no 
complicated parts. 
The water cannot 
flow back from the 
pan to defile the 


voir. Drinking pan 


be cleaned and re- 
placed in aminute. 
Write for our spe- 
cial free trial effer for immediate shipment. Liter- 
ature free. 


BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., 





Cedar Rapids, lowa 












No more dipping or 
spraying. Keep your 
V4 herd hea!thy and free from 

“vermin and parasites with a 


National Automatic 
HOC OILER 










Works like magic. Strong,durable 
andsimple. Can't get out of order. 
Price only $7.50. Thirty days’ trial. 
Satisfaction or money back. If your 
dealer will not supply you do not 
accept a substitute but write to 


IL National Factories, inc. Dept. L Richmond, led. 














Less Work 
By using low “Elec- 
tric” steel wheels on 
your old running 
gear or us- 

















ing our 
a Save high lifts, get light- 
er draft, prevent rutting, save money in 
_Prepairs—steel wheels do not dry out or rot. 
Write today for free catalog on wagons and wheels, 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 Elm St., Quincy, fll, 


BINDER TWINE 
ibe, % 





Guaranteed quality end shipment from Chgo 
SISAL & STANDARD 500 ft, per bale 5@ I = J 
STANDARD MANILA 550 ft, per bale 50 4.30 4.50 
PURE MANILA 600 ft, per bale 50 ibs, 5.05 5.25 
Factory accepts orders for full bales only,Terms cash. 
COOPER M. GO. 310 Flour Exch., 














water in the reser- | 


| week, and at first they are a dirty red 
removableand can 


The Colorado potato beetle, gener- 
ally known as the “potato bug,” is a 
native of the United States, its home 
being that section now comprising the 
states of Wyoming, Colorado, and Da- 
kota. Here it fed upon a plant simi- 
lar to the potato—the prickly night- 
shade. Just how long it had lived in 
that section of the United States, no 
one knows, but it is quite certain that 
it never became distributed until the 
| stream of travel from east to west in 
| search of gold began, in 1849. 

Why this movement seemed to start 
the pest on its march toward the east, 
is difficult to explain. Some say that 
as its native home began to be settled 
up, and its natural food destroyed, it 
was forced to leave for self-preserva- 
tion. Be that as it may, it began to 
spread eastward along in the 50’s, and 
it found the common potato plant very 
much to its liking. 

In 1865, it had crossed the state of 








| 
| 


| lowa, doing considerable damage, and 
| the beetles were found in Illinois dur- 
| ing the same year. In four more years 
it was a familiar and dreaded pest in 
Ohio, and in 1875 it reached the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

It is interesting to note that the in- 
sect seemed to take an air line from 
Colorado to the coast. A line drawn 
through Cheyenne, Omaha, Chicago, 
Cleveland and New York City repre- 
sents its course. As it traveled east- 
ward, it widened its path to Canada 
on the north and the southern states 
on the south. 

The adult beetle is yellowish in 
ground color and striped longitudin- 
ally, with the ten dark lines from 
which it derives its specic name. It 
is stout bodied, oval in shape, and 
about three-eighths of an inch long. 
The eggs are round, yellow in color, 
and are laid in clusters on the under 
sides of the leaves. The larvae or 
grubs hatch from the eggs in about a 


| 


in color, but they take on a lighter 
color as they grow older. The head of 
the larva is very small, and it has a 
series of black dots down each side. 

The grubs feed from fifteen to twen- 
ty days, after which they become full 
grown. Then they enter the ground 
and transform to the pupa or resting 
stage, which lasts only about a week. 
The adult beetles emerge, begin feed- 
ing and egg laying, and another gen- 
eration is produced, making two 
broods a year. The second or last 
brood adults hibernate in the ground 
during the winter. 

This insect does an immense amount 
of damage to the potato crop each 
year. The crop may be destroyed by 
the pest, and if prompt and vigorous 
measures are not taken early in the 
season, the yield is always greatly re- 
duced. The pest is comparatively easy 
to destroy if the control measures are 
properly applied. 

Since this insect eats the leaves and 
tender stems of the potato plant, it 
may be poisoned by spraying or dust- 
ing the plants thoroughly with Paris 
green or arsenate of lead. 

Paris green may be used with good 
results at the rate of one pound to 
fifty gallons of water, to which two or 
three pounds of the best grade of 
quicklime should be slaked and added 
for the purpose of neutralizing any 
free arsenic that might be present and 





burn the Jeaves of the potato plants. 








The Colorado Potato Beetle 


BY THOMAS J. TALBERT 


Specialist in Entomology, Kansas State Agricultural College. 


For small plots of potatoes, it is 
often advisable to use a dust instead 
of a liquid spray. One part of Paris 
green added to fifty parts of air-slaked 
lime or powdered land plaster or 
wheat flour, makes a very effective 
dust spray when applied during the 
morning while the leaves are damp. 
A tin can, the bottom of which has 
been perforated with holes, makes a 
very good and convenient duster. 

Arsenate of lead paste should be 
used at a strength of three or four 
pounds to fifty gallons of water. It is 
also advisable to use a pound of quick- 
lime for every pound of arsenate of 
lead. The lime should be slaked into 
a milk of lime, and added to the spray 
barrel. The arsenate of lead is not as 
apt to burn the plants as the Paris 
green, but it is well to have the neu- 
tralizing agent present. Arsenate of 
lead sticks to the foliage better after 
rains than Paris green. 





Colorado Potato Beetle. 


A dust may be made from the pow- 
dered arsenate of lead by adding one 
part of the poison to three or four 
parts of air-slaked lime or wheat flour. 
This also makes a very effective dust 
spray if applied while the leaves are 
damp. 

Many times it is necessary to con- 
trol diseases in the potato patch as 
well as insect pests. Bordeaux mix- 
ture is the best spray to use in the 
control of blight and other diseases. 
The Bordeaux mixture spray made for 
the purpose of spraying the apple 
trees will also be a good spray for the 
potatoes. One pound of Paris green 
or three pounds of arsenate of lead 
paste should be added to every fifty 
gallons of the Bordeaux mixture. If 
the Bordeaux mixture is made up es- 
pecially for the potatoes, it should be 
made according to the 4-4-50 or 5-5-50 
formula. 

The sprays must be applied thor- 
oughly. Every portion of the leaves 
and stems of the plants should be 
covered with the poison. If a liquid 
spray is used, it should be kept thor- 
oughly stirred or agitated so that the 
arsenic will pass out in the fine mist 
spray. 





Experiments With Fertilizers 


We have understood that a number 
of our readers conducted some experi- 
ments last season with fertilizers, 
especially with potash on swamp land. 
We have written to some of these peo- 
ple to find out the results of their ex- 
periments, and have received the fol- 
lowing from one of our Minnesota read- 
ers: 

“Experiment on potatoes on dead 
tamarack swamp pasture, in which is 
a layer of twelve to eighteen inches 
of peat on the clay: 

“Lot No. 1—One-fortieth of an acre 
—no fertilizer—yield, 244 pounds. 

“Lot No. 2—One-fortieth of an acre 
—five pounds of sulphate of potash— 
yield, 314 pounds. 

“Lot No. 3—One-fortieth of an acre 
—five pounds of sulphate of potash, 
twelve and one-half pounds of acid 
phosphate—yield, 271 pounds. 

“Lot No. 4—One-fortieth of an acre 
—€600 pounds of fresh horse and goat 
manure mixed—yield, 340 pounds. 

“In this experiment the fertilizer was 


a 
applied and the potatoes planted Jun 
19th. I believe the test was fair jn “ 
ery way. 

“Experiments with oats on Jan 
ilar to that described in the foregoing: 

“Lot No. 1—One-tenth of an acre— 
no- fertilizer—yield of well dried hay 
fifty-two pounds. : 

“Lot No. 2—One-tenth of an acre— 
ten pounds of sulphate of potash—yielg 
of well-dried hay, 176 pounds. 

“Lot No. 3—One-tenth of an acre— 
ten pounds of sulphate of potash, fig. 
ten pounds of aeid phosphate—yielg of 
well-dried hay, 144 pounds. 

“Lot No. 4—One-tenth of an acre— 
2,200 pounds of fresh horse and goat 
manure mixed—yield of well-dried hay 
240 pounds. ; 

“The oats were planted the 19th of 
June, and the crop harvested on Sep- 
tember 13th. Birds, mice and rabbits 
worked on the oats from the time of 
seeding to harvest. Plots Nos. 2 and} 
were hurt worst. All the plots went 
down bad’y at blooming time, and filleg 
poorly. Numbers 1, 2 and 3 stood forty. 
two inches high and No. 4 fifty-one 
inches. I don’t think that the oats 
experiments were fair, for I belieyg 
if Lot No. 2 had not been damaged go 
badly by birds, mice and rabbits, it 
would have been almost as good ag 
Lot No. 4.” 


d sim. 





Ventilate Your Stacks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We are in danger of a wet harvest, 
and the loss threatens to be immense. 
In a wet season, I have known at least 
haif of the small grain crop to be ruin- 
ed and the other half much damaged, 
Some people, to save the expense of 
stacking, want to thresh from the 
shock. In rainy weather this does not 
work. The ground may be a quagmire 
ard heavy machines can not. get 
around. After a rain you set your 
shocks to dry. They get wet and you 
repeat the process until the grain is 
ruined. 

The only safe way is to get the grain 
into the stack as soon as_ possible. 
When the ground is wet there will be 
heavy loss if care in stacking is not 
used. I have found a very simple and 
inexpensive plan for ventilating grain 
stacks and it works like a _ charm. 
Dig a ditch two and a half feet wide 
and the same depth, throwing dirt in 
and in this way raising the stack bot- 
tom. Cover the diten with pieces of 
boards, or anything of this sort and 
build the stack over this. This gives 
you an airshaft underneath the stack 
and keeps the stack bottom dry. 

Don’t make a big stack which you 
can not finish readily. Don’t turn the 
butts of the bundles up to catch the 
rain, and carry it into the stack. Keep 
the bundle butts turned down so that 
the stack will be shingled. 

Alfalfa can be stacked by following 
the same plan, and thousands of dol- 
lars worth of it will be saved. A ditch 
of this kind can be dug in three hours, 
and it will pay. 

C. S. HARRISON. 

Nebraska. 












HAVANA FARM TR 


Gecinged with either Steel Wheels or 
00 heels. Handiest tool you will have 
on your farm. You'll not hitch to your high- 
wheeled wagon any more to do work around 
the farm. With a good farm truck youre 
always ready for business. Free Catalog. 


HAVANA METAL WHEELCO., Box 18, HAVANA, ILL. 














GALLOWAY QUALITY MAINTAINED Ge” 7 
And greater price-slashes on all other New 4 
Galloway Sanitary Cream Separator sizes! q 
STROY ALL P IS P a 
today and get he 

heavy spring milking: 

anywhere toany inexperienced user on 90 

days’ test against any make or-kind of separator 
even selling for twice as much. 


uch, 
T BUY A SEPARATOR 










Shipped from Chicago, j 
Waterloo, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City. Council = 
SKIMS Bluffs and Spokane. R-15 
GAL. WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
AMIN. BOX 999. 1» WATERLOO, IOWA 
a0 ena 


“‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality an 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 














Baltimore. 
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Pullen 
oultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
va s department. Questions relating to 
vil] be cheerfully answered 


[ oultry Department 








What is the Matter? 


A reader writes: 

“Have about 400 little chicks from 
one to six weeks old. They are dying 
py dozens. Have no lice. Did have 
a very few lice, but we powdered each 
chick and old hen, and also greased 
heads of little ones. They have no 
giarrbea nor long wings. They seem 
jo stand around so droopy and die in 
a day or so. They eat until about a 
day before they die. They have free 
range over yards and grass orchard. 
Have been eating mostly corn meal, 
with once in a while boiled potatoes. 
Don't say, “Too much corn,” for I raise 
from 400 to 500 chicks every year, and 
always mostly on corn. And while I 
always lose a few among so many, I 








‘never did lose as many as now, and 


these really are a weak, sickly looking 
punch, except that the oldest ones ap- 
pear pretty good yet. At night, I al- 
ways separate them so that they do 
not crowd; and always see that each 
hen has about fifteen or twenty little 
chicks to cover. 

“The eggs hatched well—that is, al- 
most every egg hatched; but they took 
longer than in former years, when 
they always came out in twenty days. 
This year it usually took twenty-two 
days. I have no ineubator. Would 
like your opinion as to the cause and 
cure. We have had a lot of rainy 
weather, and it has also been very 
cold; so that I had to keep them in 
coops quite a bit, and since then they 
have been sick and dying.” 

When eggs hatch well, the chicks 
are usually thrifty. We think a vari- 
ety is better than “mostly corn”; but 
chicks on range get the variety when 
the weather permits, so we would not 
accuse the food of the trouble. Our 
correspondent is sure the chicks have 
no lice, so we are of the opinion that 
these chicks must be pestered by mites 
at night, and probably tormented with 
chiggers by day. We have known of 
flocks of chicks dying in this way 
from chiggers, and the only remedy we 
ean suggest is to keep chicks on 
plowed ground or short grass. If it is 
necessary to separate the chicks at 
night, we assume that more than one 
hen is in the coop. Our experience is 
that chicks do better when each chick 
is brooded by the same hen during the 
brooding period. If a number of 
chicks are given to two or more hens, 
and the hens given the same coop, it 
always happens that one hen takes 





more chicks than she can properly 
hover, and no hen feels the responsi- 
bility for a flock of chicks divided 


with another hen, that she does for 
ber own flock. 

We would give these coops a very 
thorough cleaning and _ disinfecting. 
Hatches are always from twelve to 
twenty-four or more hours later when 
the weather is cold and rainy than in 
warmer weather, unless the hen has a 
nest that is very warm underneath. 


A Hatch That Failed 


subscriber describes a hatch of 
chicks which was almost a complete 
failure, the chicks that came out dy- 
ing inside of ten days, and this from 
a healthy farm flock.. She asked for 
Teasons for the failure of a machine 
Which had heretofore given good 
hatches. As we were anxious to get 
the views of the manufacturer of the 
incubator, as well as our own, we for- 
warded the letter to him. He wrote 
as follows: 

“l would call the hatch you mention 
@ half-ripe hatch. Everything indi- 
Cates that the heat was held up on 
the start, and incubation started in 
the regular way, but at some period 
for three or four days during the hatch 
the temperature was too low. Then 
there is the possibility that the eggs 
were not aired enough or too much. 
My personal convictions are that eggs 
do not need nearly as much air as a 
freat many preach. Airing of itself 
works on the shells almost entirely, 
and so long as they get air enough to 
Cool the shells off, the whole good is 
accomplished. Whenever a little chick- 
en does not develop or absorb the 
yolk, we might as well count it out. It 
would be sure death to feed them any- 
thing to take the place of the yolk, 











which is practically all the food they 
need for the first eighty hours. 

“The description of the hatch calls 
to mind experiences I have had with 
incubators that lacked ventilation. Al- 
most any chick will !ook bright for the 
first day. I never saw anything yet, 
either dead or alive, that got too much 
pure air. Doctors never draw the line 
on it; but they do draw a line on 
drafis of air. Some ineubators appar- 
ently have good ventilation, when in 
reality they have none. The tendency 
of warm air to rise and escape is not 
taken into consideration. So long as 
you keep the eggs warm and avoid 
drafts, you need not fear that the eggs 
will get too much air. There are in- 
cubators where the air is burned up. 

“Although the season is late, it 
would be well for the lady to try an- 
other hatch, keeping the temperature 
as uniform as possible, and avoiding 
prolonged cooling of the eggs. When 
chicks hatch, leaving a slimy trail on 
the tray, you may count on it that they 
have had too much cooling at some 
period of the hatch, and such cooling 
the first week, or previous to the 
twelfth day, is especially bad.”’ 


A Fatal Illness 


In one of our Des Moines schools an 
incubator is set early and kept run- 
ning until the Iast day of school; the 
high school students at least are learn- 
ing something of the embryology of 
the chick. It seems to us that some 
knowledge of the habits of the hen as 
well as the development of the chick 
should be a part of every girl’s educa- 
tion. That it is not, the following in- 
cident, vouched for by a reliable 
friend, shows: 

A lady in a small town bought a doz- 
en hens to furnish her with eggs for 
winter. In May, one of the hens acted 
queer. Very reluctantly her owner 
killed her, plucked and opened her— 
apparently there was nothing wrong, 
the carcass looked good enough to eat, 
but she resolutely burned it. 

A second, third and fourth of her 
flock of pure breds had the same 
symptoms, and met the same fate. The 
lady was in despair; the flock that had 
served her so faithfully was going to 
the fire one after the other. When 
the fifth hen came down, her owner 
called in expert advice, the lady from 
whom she bought the hens: 

“TI see you have a setting hen,” the 
farmers’ wife remarked, as she en- 
tered the neat chicken house; “have 
you any little chicks?” 

“When a hen refuses to leave the 
nest, and makes a noise like that, isn’t 
she sick?” the owner asked anxiously. 





“Sick? Not a bit of it! She’s 
broody!” 
“Then,” wailed her friend; “I have 


killed and burned all my hens for be- 
ing broody. Everyone acted just like 
this.” 





An Exception to the Rule 


The ovary of a hen lies at the an- | 


terior end of the kidney, attached by 
a fold of the peritoneum to the dorsal 
wall of the body cavity. The organs 
of reproduction of the hen are the 
ovary and oviduct of the left side of 
the body. Although the right ovary 
and oviduct are formed in the embryo 
at the same time as those of the left 
side, they degenerate more or less 
completely in the course of develop- 
ment, so that only functionless rudi- 
ments remain. “The right ovary may 
attain a considerable size, but sooner 
or later it degenerates, and is never 
functional; moreover, its growth does 
not follow a normal course of differen- 
tiation.” 

We take the above from Lillie’s “De- 
velopment of the Chick.” Note the 
statement: “The right ovary is never 
functional,’ and you will better ap- 
preciate the interesting statement 
from the press bulletin of Storrs Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, report- 
ing the thirty-second week of the egg- 
laying contest: 

“Perhaps the most unusual incident 
of the year was the post-mortem ex- 
amination of White Wyandotte hen 
No. 194, in one of the Storrs station’s 
experimental pens. There is nothing 
at all unusual about this hens’ egg 
record. She laid twenty-three eggs in 
January, seventeen in February, six- 
teen in March, fourteen in April, twen- 
ty-three in May, but has never been 
credited with two eggs in any one day. 
In general, it is not, of course, expect- 


ed that hens will lay two eggs a day, | 
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but the examination of this bird re- 
vealed a mechanism that would seem 


tion of two eggs a day. Instead of the 
customary single set of reproductive 
organs, this hen had two ovaries and 
two complete oviducts, and not only 
this, but both were functioning. A fully 
formed egg with the shell on was 
found in the lower part of the left 
oviduct, and a yolk was found in the 
upper part of the right oviduct. Thus 
this hen apparently used one set of 
organs one day and the other the next. 
Her death was due to a much enlarged 
liver, which indicated perhaps that the 
individual did not have enough consti- 
tutional vigor to make the maximum 
use of her unusual equipment.” : 








DOGS. 
COTCH COLLIE PUPS, sable and white, 








farm bred from good working stock, to 
W. H. SAUNDERS. Wells, Minnesota. — 


to make possible the regular produc- | 





Use ‘‘Black Ferricap’’ for 
Chicken Cholera 


For sale by all druggists at 75 cents per pound or 
mailed direct upon receipt of price. Prepared only 
by hk. H. MILLER, Chemist, Algona, Lowa. 

this paper to know the safe 


I RE shipping qualities of the 


Diamond Egg Box. Send this ad with your name 





We want every reader of 





and address, we'll send you a 12-egg size for trial, 
BIAMOND BOX MFG. CO. , 261 No. 2ad St., Minneapolis, Mine. 
POULTRY. 





EGGS—15, $1.00; W, 


S. €. BROWN LEGHORN $1.50; 50, $2.00; 100, 


8.00. S. J. GARDNER, Russell, lews. 





ABY CHICKS —High class Single Comb 
White Le rns $10.00 per 100. Eggs $4.40 
EGGLAND HATCHERY, Box W, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





AWN and White Indian Runner ducks, $1.25 each. 
Egges—i5, $1.00; 50, $2.50. Bertha Goodwin, 


| Tracy, lows. 





. ©. R. Lb. Reds, Tompklasstrain. Write for ctr- 
i. cular. P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt €o., Ia 





100 ROSE Comb Brown Leghorn hens for sale 
cheap. A. F. Anderson, Se!ma, lowa. 
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Modern cribs for the mod- 


ern farmer. Most eco- 
nomical, most convenient 
and most satisfactory cribs 
that money can buy. Cost 
no more than wooden 
cribs—are worth five times 


as much in service. Good 
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: with no depreciation and 
no repair bills. 
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% furnished free. W rite for our free 

<%\ catalog today. Adel Glass 
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ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO, 
‘dy 205 Main St. Adel, lowa 
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modern hog 
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"Fhe indows that let in sunshine 
“direc tly on the floor of your pens 
every day-the sun shines. Made of 
‘ heavy galvanized steel-glass protected 
by wire netting. Strong, durable windows that in- 
sure you more hog profits k-proof, rust-proof and rot 
use, new or old. Cost 
times better. 
today. Make your ca house Jed nm and pocket Lt rik : fits. 
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415 Wainut om 
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HARVESTERS 


EQUIPPED WITH C HEAM PION GRAIN GUARDS 
do work no others can do; will pick up lodged grain 
no matter how badly tangled nor how flat it lies on 
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ing. They will get it. Cut all around your field, 
save half your time and all your grain. Made of 
steel. Endorsed by agricultural colleges 
and farmers all over the U.S. We will ship to re- 
eponsible parties on three days free trial. If 
not as represented, return at our expense, and money 
where paid will be refunded. Mention machine 
Prices: 


$5.00 per set of eight; $6.00 per set 
Ask your dealer or write us. 
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or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 
you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
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ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box W.F. Atlanta, Ca. 
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BY J. 


T. TROWBRIDGE 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE TUB RACE 


The Fourth was a great day on the 





lake; a great 4d especially for Commo- 
dore Web Foote. If he wasn’t the pivot 
on which the world turned, until about 
twelve o'clock, I should like to know who 
was. 

It was a bright, breezy morning—in- 
deed, almost too breezy for the sonia 
matches But what were they compared 
with the grand race in which a dozen sail 
boats were to take part? Jt was a good 
wind for them—a good wind particularly 
for the commodore’s new yacht, which 
(not to keep the reader in suspense) won 
easily not only the prize cup, but almost 
too much glory for one little man. 

After the drama, the farce. After the 
regattas, the tub race. 

That we for small boys; and the 





Tinkhams were interested in it, Rod hav- 


ing been induced by some of his young 
Tammoset friends to join in that rough 
sport. Three prizes had been offered by 
the club, indiscriminaiely to all competi- 
tors; and if even the least of them could 
be won by a Tinkham, wouldn't it (as 
Lute said) be j-j-jolly? To get anything 
out of the Argonauts, 

The youngsters were ranged along one 


side of the float, each with his tub—Rod 
amongst them, bare-legged and _bare- 
armed, in shirt and tights, with Rupe at 
his back, to assist in launching him or 
in pulling him out of the water. His 
companions kept him in countenance; yet 
he couldn't help feeling a little abashed 
in that rig, before so many people. 

A gay-colored throng covered the shore. 
The balcony, full of pretty girls in holi- 
day dresses, looked like a hanging-basket 
of flowers. Doorway and windows of the 
club house were crowded; and the float 


was half the time under water, borne 
down by its weight of Argonauts. Out- 
side of all was a circle of boats full of 


spectators. 

One of the boats belonged to the Tink- 
ham brothers, and in it were Mrs. Tink- 
ham and Letty, with Lute and Rush. 
Lute had his water glass with him, and 
while waiting for the tub race to begin, 
amused himself by looking down into the 
depths of the lake. 

“She is laughing at you!” whispered 
Rush, who could not keep his eyes from 
glancing up at the balcony, where a good 
many eyes were looking down. The pair 
of eyes that he alluded to belong to a 
certain girl in a white straw hat, light 
blue scarf, and pink dress, with a rose- 
bud mouth which did indeed blossom into 
a mirthful smile when she saw Lute lean- 
ing over the boat with his ‘‘toy.” 

Lute held it up with a gesture of in- 
quiry—would she like to try it? She an- 
swered with a laughing ‘I'll see!’’ sort 
of nod, and gave another, still more de- 
cided, when Letty motioned her to come 
down and take a seat beside her in the 
boat. 

“They’re going to 
Tinkham, “I wish they would make 
haste, for Rod's sake; he doesn’t like 
making a show of himself!’ 

Rush could have wished the tub race 
in Jericho until after they had got Miss 
Bartland into the boat. He was longing 
to ask her a question or two regarding 
the Argonauts’ plot. 

Commodore Foote, standing on a chair, 
to get well above the crowd on the float 
and to keep his feet out of the water, 
which occasionally washed over it, swung 
his cap, tossed back his hair, and gave 
the signal. The half-naked youngsters 
had been ready and waiting for some 
time, impatient to start; but he had de- 
layed, in order to let Tammoset and 
Dempford know that nothing could be 
done without him. 

Amidst hand-clapping and cheers, five 
boys in five tubs started to paddle around 
a flag buoy not more than twenty yards 
off. It looked to be an easy feat; and so 
it might have proved for some of them 
in calm weather. One turned round and 
round in a ludicrously helpless fashion. 
Another, too big for his tub, capsized at 
the start, and was greeted with roars of 
laughter as he scrambled out of the wa- 
ter. The other three made progress; but 
a little way from the float the wind 
struck them and the waves tossed them 
and over went a sandy-haired lubber, who 
managed in his plunge to upset the next 
tub, which was Rodman’s. 

“It’s Dick Dushee! He did it on pur- 
pose!”® exclaimed Rush. 

Whether Dick did it purposely or not, 
Rod was in the water, and there was 
nothing for him to do but to get back to 
the float with his tub and try again. 

Before he made another start, the only 
tub that had not upset was rounding the 
buoy; and it looked as if the lucky navi- 


start!’’ said Mrs. 




















gator must win the first prize. Put the 
wind, which had been in his favor when 
outward bound, was against him on the 
return voy: He sat with his legs 
hanging over the side of the tub, and 
bearing it down; so that, in meeting the 
Waves, it soon took in water enough to 
founder, and he who had been first in the 
race must now begin again as the last. 
Rod knelt in his tub, balancing it well, 
and paddling stea a pair of 
wooden scoops Some little = 
shovels, attached by strin; the hi: 





so that they 





dles of their tubs, might not 
lose them when they capsized and had to 
swim. One lost his, nevertheless That 
left only four competitors. Of these, the 
two who hext passed the buoy were Rod 
and Dick Dushee. 

The strife between these two became 
exciting. The trick by which Rod was 
upset had been noticed, and it won him 
the sympathy of the spectators. 

“Who is that fine looking boy?’ the 


someone ask. 
It’s one of the Tink- 
went from mouth to mouth in 


mother heard 
“It’s a Tinkham! 
hams!” 


reply. 

As the two neared the float almost 
abreast, they were greeted by loud cries 
from some of the small fry _ present: 
“Scratch water, Dick!" ‘Put in, Tink- 
ham! Pay him for that tip-over!” fol- 


lowed soon by a chorus of shouts from 
small and great. Dick, in his hurry, had 
gone down within two yards of the float. 

Looking straight before him, heeding 
nobody, paddling steadily, Rod quickly 
came within reach of Rupe’s outstretched 
hand, and a burst of applause told that 
the first prize, a handsome hammock, had 
been won. Thereupon the little commo- 
dore disappeared in the boat house, 
frowning with huge disgust; and a man 
on the shore, with a vast, sandy desert 
of a face, uttered a dismal groan. 

But others took a more cheerful view of 
the result. 

“I declare!” said Mrs. Tinkham, wiping 
bright tears from her eyes; ‘I wouldn't 
have believed a bit of foolishness could 
ever interest me so much!” 

“It’s the honor of the T-t-tinkhams 
that’s at stake!”’ said Lute, radiant be- 
hind his spectacles. “I wish Mart was 
here to enj-j-joy it!” But Mart had 
stayed at home to guard the premises. 

Rush and Letty were in the gayest of 
spirits; nor was their happiness lessened 
when they looked up at the balcony and 
saw Syl Bartland clapping hands with de- 
light at Rod’s triumph. 

They took little interest in the rest of 
the race, except to see that Dick Dushee 
did not win a prize. 

“Now get her to come down into our 
boat,’’ said Rush. 

“She’s coming,” replied Letty. 

There was a movement on the balcony. 
Sylvia disappeared. The Tinkhams then 
pushed in between two yachts that lay 
beside the float. 

‘“‘Make room here! Make room for the 
ladies!” cried a shrill, authoritative voice 
within the lower doorway. 

The crowd there opened, 
rosy face was seen emerging. 
came Mollie Kent, laughing as at some 
merry adventure. Rush stepped out upon 
the float, and placed a board so that they 
could reach the boat without wetting 
their feet. But behold! three other young 
girls were following; and now 
peremptory 


” 


and Sylvia's 
With her 


voice called out again: 








| 





the same | 


“Haul the commodore’s yacht a little | 


ahead!” 

It was the voice of the commodore 
himself; and if ever a boy’s heart was 
stepped on and flattened out by mighty 
disappointment, elephantine chagrin, that 
heart was Rush Tinkham’s when the girls 
tripped past him, lightly holding their 
skirts, and titteringly catching at each 
other as they stepped aboard the yacht. 

The owner followed and took the helm. 
The yacht was shoved off, the sheet was 
hauled, the flapping canvas filled, the 
commodore’s broad pennant streamed in 
the wind, and away went Web with his 
lovely cargo of girls, Sylvia and Mollie 
smiling and fluttering their handkerchiefs 
(in mockery, Rush angrily thought) at 
their friends in the boat. 

“I never saw anything so provoking,” 
whispered Letty, as Rush jumped aboard 
and pushed away. 

“You couldn’t expect a Dempford girl 
to go over openly and publicly to the en- 
emy, could you?” said Mrs. Tinkham, 
“under the eyes of all the Argonauts!” 

“I was a fool!’’ muttered Rush, imagin- 
ing everybody was laughing at him. ‘‘Let 
us get out of this!” 

There was to be a swimming race after 
the tub race. But the Tinkhams took no 





——__ 
interest in it; and leaving Rod with Ru 

to dress and get the hammock, they ¢ De 
a row up the lake. on 
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BIG LAND OPENING 


of the Swigart Dickson Township Tract of 7,060 
in Manistee County, Michigan. Only @9 per acc ® 
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160 acres. None of this land will ever he , fler 

again at this low price and on these low terms Ap 

my low rate — which leaves Chicago, 7 ae 
uege 


day, July 6th, at 730 A. M. 
Chicago $8.30. team lands are 
farming, stock, dairying, fruft, etc. Good tr ansi 
tation by rail or boat; close to Chicago, Ge 
Rapids, Detroit. Write for map, circ ular and 4 fone 
formation in regard to this special sale ib 
GEORGE W. SWIGART, Ow ner, 
S-1248 Ist Nat. Bank Bldg... C hicago, 1, 
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COPY of theSacRaMEntoy ALLEY 
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11 Sac. 

ramento Valley, California, the 

richest valley in the world. Unlimit d pborty 
nities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting 4 


h the fi t cli 
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753. Sacramento, CALIF 0 RN lA 
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If so, you sh ould firs st get a copy of our u ft 
has lands advertised init from nearly ever e in 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns. ; us 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers eg h 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes. send 


25c today for one year’s subscription. 
FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 
Dept. 97, = 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, $30 to $90. Otter Taj] 
county boasts of never having had a crop failure, 


Traer. towa 





* best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, etc. Nearly 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairie farms. Write today for free map, descrip 


tive booklet and price list. 


PARK REGION LAND 
& LOAN CO., 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


N CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Poer deter prices and terins. Write 
ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


WANTED TO LEASE 


Stock farm of 200 to 300 acres in corn belt for long 
time, capable of carrying 80 to 100 cattle, 200 hogs, 1 
to3 loads feeders. I have the help, horses, cattle and 
machinery to handle such a place right. Address 
with particulars, L. A., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Attention, Farmers! 


For sale—One of the best sections of land in the 
Red River Valley, Minn., two miles to market, well 
drained and drainage taxes all paid. Half cash, carry 
balance on the land. Low price for quick turn. 

L. B. SAFFER, Owner, URBANA, ILL. 

















IF YOU AKE LOOKING FORA 


HOME or INVESTMENT 


write for the fimest list of farms ever issued 
in central —- Iowa. 

- E. HAMILTON, 
“The Honest cea Man,’ w interset, lows 


200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., Murray, lowa 
Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, ee ant terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 2+ miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soil. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


Attention, Farmers! 
Write at once for free information about choice 
black loam prairie — in Southeast Texas Gulf 
Coast. Address owner 
THEO. F. ‘KOCH & C 
807 Transportation Bldg., 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For sale on easy terms. We sell our owe 
lands. Write for list and map. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


WANT TO EXCHANGE 280 ACRES 


of land, nearly all open prairie, for milk cows and 
other stock. Land lies on good road less than five 
miles from good market. 

A. D. RALSTON, Thief River Falls, Minneso settles 


RAILROAD LANDS! 


WANTED-—Farmers to locat2 in the best dairy 
and farming district in Aitkin County, Minn. Buy 
direct from the Railroad C ompany as — commis 
sions. Write C.R.1&P. R’Y C 

401 Wolvin Bldg., Daluth, Minnesota. 


80 Acre Farm For Sale 
One-half mile from Hayward, 8 miles from Alber 


Lea, Minn, For particulars write the owner, 
-T. Swenson, R.3. Hayward, Minn. 


FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARMS 


Blue Earth and Waseca couaties. Minnesota, $90 t@ 

$135 per acre. A. H. Schroeder, Mankato, Minn. 
il 
Improved. 


320 ACRE FARM, $1,200. 

Running water. Open range. Near town. 
200 acres tillable. Big illustrated Ranch Catalogue 
Free. WESTERN RANCH EXCHANGE, Douglas, W30- 
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af Money-making New Work farms 
150 for sale now at batt actual value by McBUR- 
nEY & Co., Bastable Block, Syracuse, New York. 


The best land at lowest prices. 
1OWA FARMS Lange list om request: Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 
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A Fertilizer Man’s Views of Ohio 
Soil Experiments 


— 
Mr. W. H. Bowker, who is quite 
largely interested in the fertilizer 


propaganda, submits an interpretation 
of the Ohio soil experiments. At the 
close of his discussion we add some 
remarks. Mr. Bowker’s communication 
follows: 

“Ohio Circular 144, covering twen- 
ty years’ experiments with fertilizers, 
is a most interesting and valuable 
contribution to agriculture. Director 
Thorne conceived the idea of conduct- 
ing a series of experiments in five- 
year rotations for a period of twenty 
years on the same land, beginning 
with corn, followed with oats, wheat, 


clover and timothy, in the order 
named. Thus four crops of each kind 
were harvested in rotation in the 


twenty years, excepting one year when 
the timothy failed. 
“In one set complete fertilizers 


alone were used; that is, fertilizers 
containing available phosphorus, nitro- 
gen and potash. In other sets, phos- 
phorus was used alone, and potash 


alone, and phosphorus and potash com- 
bined. There were check plats where 
no fertilizer nor manure of any kind 
was used. In each case with fertiliz- 
ers, the complete, available mixtures 
gave the largest crop yields. The fol- 
lowing table shows the increase where 
complete fertilizers were used alone, 
plats where nothing was used: 








prices which were used in the Ohio 
calculations were extremely low—corn 
at 40 cents a bushel, as against an av- 
erage wholesale price of 48 cents in 
Chicago (today’s price, 75 cents); 
wheat at 80 cents, as against an aver- 
age of 95 cents (today’s price, $1.18); 
oats at 30 cents, as against an average 
of 34 cents (today’s price, 48 cents). 
Thevefore, I do not think it altogether 
fair to draw conclusions which may be 
accepted as applicable to the whole 
country, or even to Ohio, especially if 
based on low or unusual market con- 
ditions or on unbalanced formulas. 
“It has been claimed that the mate- 
rials used in the Ohio experiments 
were more effective than those used 
in ready mixed fertilizers. It is a well- 
known fact, however, that factory 
mixed goods as a rule contain some if 
not all of the materials used in the 
Ohio experiments. In addition, they 
contain by-product materials which are 
rendered highly available by the new 
process of manufacture, and thus they 
are utilized to the advantage of the 
whole country, by keeping down the 
price of those things which may be 
used separately. Also, incidentally, 
they are home products, and keep at 
home money which otherwise would be 
sent abroad for plant food. There were 
millions of pounds utilized in Ohio last 
year, not including the nitrogen from 
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fertilizers (E. & O. E.) 





“The above results are very gratify: | 
but we think they would havo 
been still more gratifying and far more 
profitable in dollars and cents, if Doc- 
tor Thorne had used what we regard 
as better balanced mixtures—that is, 
more available phosphoric acid and 
less nitrogen and potash. In one set, 
Doctor Thorne used twice as much ni- 
trozen as he did available phosphoric 
acid, and in another set three times 
as much. We would have reversed it. 
One of the most successful formulas 
for growing corn fn the east, when 
use alone (based on forty years of 
commercial experience), is one where 
the ratio is approximately three nitro- 
gen, ten available phosphoric acid and 
seven potash, also carrying more or- 
ganic nitrogen and less chemical nitro- 
gen than Doctor Thorne used. Another 
formula used chiefly for starting crops 
and improving quality on a good soil, 
or where manure or a green crop is 
plowed in, is a 2-8-2 mixture. 

“These Ohio experiments confirm 
our experience of forty-two years in 
selling fertilizers all over this country 
for all sorts of crops and conditions; 
that complete, available fertilizers pro- 
duce almost invariably the largest 
crop yields. These experiments, as 
well as others all over the world, also 
show that complete fertilizers are not 
“patent soil medicines” or “soil stimu- 
ants,” as claimed by Illinois officials, 
but if properly used are really and 
truly soil builders as well as crop pro- 

cers. 

“it has been said that if the Ohio 
Station had paid the price charged at 
Te‘ail for nitrogen, phosphorus and pot- 
in ready mixed fertilizers, the ex- 
periments would have put the profits 
On the other side of the ledger. As to 
the profits in dollars and cents, that, 
it seems to me, is, and always must 
be. a matter dependent on local condi- 
tions—local conditions as to the cost 
plant food, and local conditions as 
ij 
gi 
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to market value of crops raised. To 
lustrate: If the fertilizer had been 
en to the potato growers of Aroos- 
ok county, Maine, the past year, the 
Price of potatoes (40 cents a barrel 
in the winter) would not have paid for 
the cost of seed, cultivation and the 
use of the land. On the contrary, if 
the price had averaged $1.25 per bar- 
Tel (the normal average), a satisfac- 





Ohio coal, in the shape of sulphate of 
ammonia, which Hall regards as one 
of the best sources of nitrogen for all 
crops, and the best source for pota- 
toes. For proof of their availability, 
see Bureau of Soils Bulletin No. 158, 
entitled, ‘The Nitrogen of Processed 
Fertilizers’; also consult the directors 
and chemists of the eastern experi- 
ment stations. 

“The several million tons of com- 
plete fertilizers sold annually in this 
country could not be made on the Sta- 
tion’s simple formulas of acid phos- 
phate, nitrate of soda, dried blood, sul- 
phate of ammonia, seed meals, and 
muriate of potash, for several reasons; 
but chiefly because it would boost the 
price of some of these materials out of 
sight. Because commercial fertilizers 
are composed largely of wastes and 
by-products, is the reason why the par- 
ticular materials used were kept down 
in price, particularly the cost of nitro- 
gen. The fertilizer industry must be 
given the credit of gathering all sorts 


over the world, and rendering it avail- 
able for man’s use. Experimenters are 
naturally interested in keeping the 
price of plant food down; so are we, 
for the lower the price the more we 
will sell; and we are helping to do it 
by utilizing everything which contains 
plant food. Therefore, to question in 
general the agricultural value of well- 
made ready mixed fertilizers seems to 
me unwise, if not unfair, for it tends to 
discourage effort to utilize by-product 
forms of plant food, which must be in 
the interests of economic agriculture. 
Should not government teachers be 
economists as well as experimenters? 

“Practical, hard-headed farmers ap- 
parently have found by experience, the 
country over, that it pays them to buy 
ready mixed, drillable fertilizers. Judg- 
ing by the amount they are using in 
the United States—about 7,000,000 tons 
annually—that would appear to be a 
fair inference. 

“Out in Iowa, a farmer wanted fer- 
tilizer for 600 acres of corn, but he in- 
sisted that the goods should be dry, 
drillable, and in condition to apply all 
at one time, by machine. Perhaps oth- 
er farmers feel the same, for farm la- 
bor everywhere is scarce, dear, and 
poor. Because farmers the country 
over demand dry, drillable, ‘non-cak- 
able,’ mixed fertilizers, bagged, deliv- 
ered, and sold on crop time, is why the 
industry as a whole is selling 100 tons 
oi factory mixed goods to five tons of 
unmixed, separate materials, and this 
ratio has not materially changed in 
many years. 

“It may not now pay middle-west 
farmers to purchase commercial fer- 
tilizers to the extent of largely supply- 
ing what their crops remove. And yet 
I do not see why it will not pay to 
grow by intensive methods in the mid- 
dle-west the same quantity of cereals 
on half the area, and devote the re- 
maining half of the land to grazing, 
thus reducing the unit cost of a bushel 
and increasing the live stock of the 
country; but this I feel sure of, that 
farmers will soon discover in the mid- 
dle-west that it will pay them to use 
complete mixtures in order to hasten 
maturity and to improve quality— 
much as a stock breeder purchases 
some concentrates to give a complete 
balanced ration to a dairy cow, or to 
finish off a beef creature—much as he 
feeds a little milk along with concen- 
trates to give a calf a good start. 

“In Illinois, when government-paid 
agricultural teachers find that commer- 
cial fertilizers are getting a foothold 
in a neighborhood, they concentrate 
their forces in that community and 
frighten the farmers into the belief 
that such fertilizers are ‘soil stimu- 
lants’ and ‘patent soil medicines,’ that 
will debauch the very soul of their 
soils, holding up the effete east, in- 
cluding Ohio, as an ‘awful example.’ 
They do this in spite of the fact that 
fertilizers are composed largely of the 
things (such as blood, bone and meat 
tankages, and mineral nitrogen) which 
have come out of Illinois soil and IIli- 
nois coal mines. But I can not imagine 
scientific men holding official relations 
to the state, doing it; nor can I im- 
agine such men deliberately misrepre- 
senting commercial fertilizers, ready 





and conditions of plant food from all 


mixed or otherwise. Instead, I see 








ADDENDA, 
(Showing the effect on corn of low phosphoric acid in an unbalanced mixture, 
in the Ohio experiment.) 
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“Note 1—It will be observed that 
where more available phosphoric acid 
in relation to nitrogen was used, the 
yield was not only sustained, but in- 
creased, in the twenty-year period. 
Where the phosphoric acid was low, it 
fell off. 

“Note 2—If more available phospho- 
ric acid had been used and less nitro- 
gen, undoubtedly the yields would have 
been larger, and the profits much in- 





tory profit would have resulted. The 


creased, for nitrogen costs four times 


(All the plats received fertilizer for three years of each five-year rotation.) 


as much as available phosphoric acid. 
Probably also more potash was used 
than was needed, which added to the 
expense. 

“Note 3—Forty years of commercial 
experience in the east has demonstrat- 
ed that for corn a 3-10-7 mixture, when 
used alone, is far better than, for ex- 
ample, a 7-3-12 or a 9-3-10; and for 
starting a crop and improving quality 
on a good soil or where manure is 
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Crops Included 


136 Acres, $4200, Easy Terms 


In addition to the growing crops you will get 2 
horses, 3 cows, wagons, machinery and tools with 
this splendid near-village farm if taken at once; 
nearly all the land is rich, machine-worked fields and 
spring watered pasture with wood for home use, 2 
apple orchards, other fruit; 8-room house, spring 
water, new basement barn 30x40, 9-room tenant house, 
other buildings; owner has other business and price 
for all recently reduced to only $4200, easy terms; 
full details and traveling directions to see this and 
many farms near lakes and rivers and along the sea- 
shore, page 25 “Strout’s Farm Catalogue 38," write 
today for your free copy. E. A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 8ta. 2687, University Bik., Syracuse, N.Y. 


580 ACRES CENTRAL ALBERTA 


forsale. 35 miles southeast of Edmonton. Best 
land in western Canada. This land was located 16 
years ago by owner for his own use for stock farm. 
It is located one mile from railway station and very 
fine school house. Underlaid with lignite coai with 
operating coal mine only mile away. Has good spring 
and timber for fencing. Soll fertile as lays outdoors, 
Moisture in abundance and climate such that cattle 
feed out ten months inyear. Price $25 per acre, 10% 
down, balance ten years at 6%. Fuller particulars om 
application. Why not farm where you can get in- 
crease in farm values? Reference, any bank in Min- 
neapolis. Write W.S. DWINNELL, Owner, 

1217 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Farms That Pay 


We are dividing 15,000 acres of drained land into 
farms, 40 acres and up; all within four miles of 
town, on a main line railroad in south central Wis- 
consin. Only 65 miles from lowa, 6 hours from Chi- 
cago. Open meadow, no rocks or stumps. $40 to $60 
per acre. Get our ten year’s time proposition to the 
actual settler. We plow the land. 


THE PEDDIE LAND COMPANY, Inc., Owners, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


900 Beautiful lowa Acres 


Excellent grain aud stock farm near three rail- 
roads. Fine community. Rich black soil. Nearly 
all plow land. Splendid flowing well. Hog tight 
fences. Two good sets of buildings. A money-maker 
at $100 per acre. 


Wm. B. Harrison, 416 Clapp Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Stock and grain farm, 25 miles from St. Louis, and 3 

















miles from Waterloo, IIl., close to steam and electric 
roads, running water in every field, rich corn land, 
80 acres in red clover, good family orchard, immedt- 


ate possession. Write HIGLEY, 212 Wainwright 


Blidg., St. Louis, Missouri. 


BEST CORN AND CLOVER LANDS 


Located east of Dexter in this great Garden Spot of 
the Mississippi Valley. Come, see and be convinced. 
We have bargains you can double your money on and 
some lands we can sell at 10% down, balance In ten 
annual payments 5% interest. Write for our Square 
Deal. 8. E. NE'VHLOUSE, Dexter, Mo, 











~ GREAT PROFIT IN DEVELOPING 


13 sections of Iowa's richest land, joins $150 to $200 


land. Will equal the best when tiled, 3 miles of large 
ditch through land. No sand, gravel, rock, gumbo or 
alkali. One set of improvements. Only 690 per acre. 


William B. Harrison, 416 Clapp BIk., Des Moines, la, 


for sale. Good land, lays fine, abundance of good 
water, good buildings, good title and a square deal, 
70 miles northwest of Kansas City. Clear, good 
terms; 60 years old and want toquit. W. A. GILLI- 
LAND, Owner, Denison. Jackson Co., Kansas. 
Py 

Do You Want to Buy Land in Missouri? 
If sol will sacrifice my 280 acre farm if sold in 60 
days; good improvements, lays fine, under fine state 
of cultivation, in Pike Co., Mo. If interested, write 
me. Also registered jack to sell or trade for draft 
mares orautomobile. J. W. TROWER, Morling, Mo. 

Saloons vot- 


Southern Minnesota Corn Belt 27/707" vor 
y. School and church advantages unexcelled. Farm. 
ing conditions right, many advantages. Send today 
for farm Hist and literature. CURTIS-SAWYER 
LAND COMPANY, St. James, Minnesota. 


160 Acres Eastern South Dakota 
forsale. Very cheap. 120 acres under plow black 
soll: only $45 per acre, $3,000 cash, balance 5%. 

Ss. F. NOVOTNY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


$25 Per Acre Red River Valley, Minn. 
Any part or all of 6.400 acres, one to four miles 
from town. Esy payments. 
Ss. F. NOVOTNY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
for brick busi- 


What Have You to Trade tor ie wa 
county seat town, renting for $85.00 a month? 
BOX 185, Independence, lowa 























them telling farmers the truth as they 


see it. I see them placing above 
everything, integrity—scientific and 
moral. 

“The amount of unmerchantable 


corn and wheat produced in the grain 
sections is startling, and is sufficient 
evidence that something should be 
done to correct it, for undoubtedly it 
is often due to inadequate or improper 
feeding at the right time. Some day, 
and very soon, commercial fertilizers 
will be used in the middle-west to start 
crops and to improve quality, as they 
were first used in the east fifty years 
ago, and as they are still used in con- 
nection with stable manure or plowed- 
in green crops. That field alone will 
keep the fertilizer industry busy for 
some time to come. 

“Therefore, { was glad to see that 
complete, available mixtures gave the 
largest crop returns in the Ohio twen- 
ty years’ experiments. The question 
of profit in the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers is a local and individual one, 
and will settle itself automatically. I? 





used or a green crop is plowed in, a 
2-8-2 gives good results.” 





they do no more than improve yield 
; and hasten maturity, farmers will find 
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that they are profitable to use. Proper 
crop feeding is a part of crop insur- 
ance, and with the practical farmer, 
crop insurance cuts a good deal of a 
figure in northern latitudes—always 
has and always will. 

“The Germans will undoubtedly be 
able to feed their population and their 
army, for they know how to grow the 
staple food crops. There they feed 
crops abundantly with artificial ferti- 
lizers. They imported a million tons 
of phosphate in 1913, besides using 
enormous quantities of slag phosphates 
—a by-product of their steel industry. 
They ground and dissolved the import- 
ed phosphates; they do not use them 
raw. 

“They need our phosphate more than 
we need their potash. Undoubtedly, 
they would be glad to swap phosphates 
for potash, if deliveries could be made. 
They iong ago discovered that crops, 
like animals, must be well fed with 
food which is easily and quickly assim- 
ilable, not only to give crops a start, 
but to improve quality as well as to 
increase yield. 

Remarks: In the first place, 
clearly understood that 
have no prejudice either for or against 
commercial fertilizers. We are after 


we 


wish it we 


the whole truth. 

Mr. Bowker has in the main quoted 
the Ohio figures correctly, but has 
made an error in the wheat yield, the 
correct amount being 22.5 bushels for 
the fertilized and 10.7 bushels for the 
unfertilized, which makes an increase 
of 111 per cent instead of 126 per cent, 
as Mr. Bowker has stated (E. & O. E.). 

The whole truth of the Ohio experi- 
ments in their bearing on the use of 
commercial fertilizers by 
farmers should include a presentation 
of yields of the plots fertilized by barn- 
yard manure. One plot received six- 
teen tons of manure during the rota- 
tion, eight tons on corn and eight tons 
on wheat. This manured plot 
yielded the commercial fertilizer plot 
considerably in corn, clover and timo- 
thy, although it was not quite so good 
in wheat and oats. 

With corn at 60 cents, oats at 40 
cents, wheat at 90 cents, and hay at 
$12, the total value of a five-year rota- 
tion of crops was $115.24 for the man- 
nure plot and $105.09 for the fertilizer 
plot. Another manure plot which re- 
ceived only eight tons during the rota- 
tion, yielded $95.11 worth of products. 
The fertilizer required to produce the 
$105.09 worth of grain and hay would 
cost the average corn. belt farmer 
about $20. Rather than buy the fer- 
tilizer, the corn belt farmer could af- 
ford to pay $3 a ton for manure. But 
rather than use neither, he could pay 
almost twice as much for the fertilizer 
as it actually costs under corn belt 
conditions. 

The average corn belt farmer keeps 
enough stock to furnish about four 
tons of manure to each acre of tillable 
land once every five years. Evidently, 
we are not keeping half enough stock 
te get maximum yields, and we have 
before us the choice of keeping more 
stock, using commercial fertilizer, or 
following the Illinois system of per- 
manent agriculture. The Illinois sys- 
tem, which involves the use of raw 
rock phosphate in connection with or- 
ganic matter, has often been explained 
in Wallaces’ Farmer, and we will not 
further elaborate on it at this time. 

Before drawing any absolute conclu- 
sions from the Ohio experiments, it 
shouki be remembered that this Ohio 
soil is much poorer than our typical 
prairie loam. The average yield of 
this soil where cropped in corn con- 
tinuously was eight and one-half bush- 
els for the fifteenth to twentieth year, 
inclusive. Our rich prairie loam, in an 
Illinois experiment, gave a yield of 
forty-one bushels as the average of the 
fifteenth to twentieth vear of continu- 
ous corn culture. Evidently, our soils 
have more lasting qualities, but in the 
end. ten, twenty, fifty. or one hundred 
years hence, we will have as poor soil 
as this Ohio soil, unless we keep more 
stock or use fertilizers. 

Thase who complain of decreasing 
yields should ask themselves which 
will pay best—f6 keep more stock or 
to buy fertilizers (the kind of fertilizer 
—whether coinmercial ctmplete, rock 
phosphate, or lime, we leave to their 
own judgment). 
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Co-Operative Threshing 
Company 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“We want a little information con- 
cerning the organization of a Codper- 
ative Threshing Company. The gen- 
eral plan is to buy a threshing ma- 
chine, borrowing all the money to pay 
for it, and all of us to sign the note, 
then let the. receipts pay for the run- 
ning expenses, interest and apply on 


the principle. Each man will pay 
for his own threshing, just as he has 
been doing. Some of those who are 


interested in the matter are 
and, of course, might move away. We 
want some by-laws which will give 
every member his just dues. In case 
a member should move away, how 
could he get his name taken off the 
note given to pay for the outfit?” 
Two or three years ago Mr. W. B. 
Monson of Mercer County, Illinois, told 
us of a similar organization in his 
neighborhood. He said: ‘Three years 
ago, twelve of us agreed to a set of by- 
laws and started to buy a threshing 
outfit. We bought a_ twenty-horse 
engine and a thirty-six by fifty-six sep- 
arator with a weigher, wind-stacker, 
and everything complete. In three sea- 
sons we have earned enough to pay 
for the running expenses, and enough 
profits left to come within $158.07 of 
paying the. whole cost of the outfit, 
including the charge of $146.00 for a 
shed. We charge six cents for thresh- 
ing oats and four cents for wheat. We 
have only enough members to furnish 


tenants, 


sufficient help to properly run the out- | 


fit.” 


, ; : | 
We print below the articles govern- | 
ing the management of this particular | 


company, and 
Mr. Monson’s 
been found 


it would appear from 
letter that they 
entirely satisfactory. it 


is assumed by these articles that each | 


member of the company has paid for 
his share in the outfit. If the plan sug- 
gested by our correspondent, which 
contemplates the borrowing of the en- 
tire amount of money necessary on 
the joint note of all the members, we 
do not see how any member can be 
relieved of his responsibility of the 
note in case he should move away, 
unless he can make a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the bank. It is quite 


likely that this could be done. No 
doubt if one member moves away, 


there will be some one else coming to 
the same farm who will be glad to 
take his place, and probably the bank 
or the company which holds the note 
will consent to relieve the party who 
is moving away and accept as a sub- 
stitute the party who follows him. 


BY-LAWS OF A CO-OPERATIVE 
THRESHING OUTFIT. 


Article 1.—Made, concluded and signed 
oo eee Fe ee ee ere De 
i NS ios Cb ee Stas thh ole sickens - 
ow eee 

Article 2.—Whereas, it is the purpose of 
said parties to form a partnership for the 
purpose of buying a_ threshing outfit, 
chiefly for doing their own threshing, for 
which purpose they have agreed on the 


following terms and articles of agree- 
ment, to the faithful performance of 
which they mutually bind and engage 


themselves each to the other, his heirs, 
executors, or assigns. 

Article 3.—The style or name of this 
partnership shall be the.......ccccesees o3 
its place of business..... pcsebeeawaesas 

Article 4.—The....... isasckew Threshing 
Company shall be continued for a period 
MM sécnncen years, or such time as may be 
determined by a three-fourths vote of its 
members. 

Article 5.—Any members of this com- 
pany who shall hereafter move away from 
the territory hereinafter Mapped out may 
sell to the person taking his place, if 
agreeable to three-fourths of the com- 
pany; if not, he shall sell his share to the 
Threshing Company. If 
for any reason they can not agree upon 
the price, the matter shall be settled by 
arbitration. 

Article 6.—The regular annual meeting 


of this company shall be held at.......... 
ssaskiuoe on the.........of each year. 
Article 7.—Special meetings of this 


company may be called by the president 
at any time, or upon a written request 
to the secretary by one-half of the mem- 
bers of the company. 

Article 8.—For the adoption of any mo- 
tion or proposition, an affirmative vote 
of more than one-half of the members of 
this company is required. 

Article 9.—A quorum for the transac- 
tion of business shall consist of more than 
one-half of the members of this company. 

Article 10.—The secretary shall notify 
all members of this company five days 
before any meeting, and shall keep a true 
record of all meetings. 





have | 





Article 11.—No money shall be paid out 
except on order drawn on treasurer and 
signed by president and secretary. 

Article 12.—The officers of this com- 
pany shall consist of president, secretary, 
treasurer and three directors, to be chosen 
from its members at the annual meeting, 
and to hold office for one year or until 
removed by more than one-half the vote 
of said company. 


Article 13.—It shall be the duty of the 
president to preside at all meetings, to 
preserve order, and regulate discussions 


according to parliamentary law. 

Article 14.—It shall be the duty of the 
secretary to attend all meetings of the 
company and keep in a substantial book 
for that purpose a true record of the pro- 
ceedings of all such meetings. He shall 


have charge of books, documents and 
papers which belong to the company. He 
shall keep a permanent record of the 


number of bushels threshed for each man 
each season, and a correct amount of all 
receipts and expenditures, and as soon as 
may be practicable after the threshing 
has been done each season, at a meeting 
called by the president, he shall have pre- 
pared an itemized statement of each 
season’s earnings and expenditures, and 
the number of bushels threshed for each 
man and the amount each man owes the 
company, the indebtedness or surplus of 
the company before the season’s run, and 
the indebtedness or surplus of the com- 
pany after that season’s expenses all 
have been paid and the net earning shall 
have been applied. He shall, if required 
by any member, make a report at each 
annual meeting, of the receipts and ex- 
penditures and the financial condition of 
the company. He shall conduct the com- 
pany’s correspondence and preserve all 
necessary documents and papers, which, 
together with the books and accounts, 
shall be open to the inspection of any 
member of the company at all reasonable 
times. He shall, at the expiration of his 
term of office, deliver to his successor 
all books, papers, records and documents 
of the company in his possession, and 
shall perform such other duties as com- 
monly belong to his office. 

Article 15.—Duties of the Directors.— 
The machinery shall be under their con- 
trol; they shall buy all machinery and 
necessary repairs and supplies, hire all 
necessary labor for running the machin- 
ery, and designate who shall be the fore- 
man in taking immediate charge of the 
machine and running it; have charge of 
the threshing outfit of the company, and 
all other things pertaining to the busi- 
ness, or the machinery, including shed 
for same. Provided, that in case of dis- 
agreement between the directors, the mat- 
ter shall be left to vote of company. 

Article 16.—All contracts and obliga- 
tions, when signed by the company’s 
president and secretary, shall be legal 
and binding on the members thereof. 

Article 17.—Any person shall, upon 
signing these articles of agreement, be- 
come a member of the 
Threshing Company. 

Article 18.—All threshing shall be done 
at the customary price. 

Article 19.—Each member shall pay the 
treasurer of this company, on or before 
October 1st of each year, the amount due 
as shown by the secretary’s statement. 
All threshing outside of the company 
shall be contracted to be paid for on or 
before same date. 

Article 20.—Each member of the com- 
pany shall pay the company an equal 
share of the running expenses of the ma- 
chine. 

Article 21.—The company may, by vote, 
set apart any surplus as a reserve fund, 
which shall be available in buying re- 
pairs or paying the ordinary expenses of 
the company. 

Article 22.—Any surplus not set aside as 
a reserve fund, that will have remained 
on hand after the running expenses and 
cost of repairs, if any, have been paid, 
shall be annually divided equally among 
the members of the company. 

Article 23.—The threshing route of the 
Re ET ESET oe Threshing Company 
shall be indicated by the following map, 
and any person living in the house that 
fs now or may be hereafter situated with- 
in one-half mile of the threshing route, 
shall be considered as living on _ said 
route, and his turn shall come at that 
place on the route. 

Article 24.—The machine will start at 
scandehuns Dane ce cues and thresh members’ 
grain in the order which it comes to 
their places of residence on both sides 
of the road on the threshing route. 

Article 25.—The machine shall 
each succeeding year at the 
ahead of the previous. starting point, 
counting by the previous year’s jobs. 

Article 26.—These articles of agreement, 
being somewhat in the nature of a con- 
tract, can not be altered or changed after 
adoption except by the affirmative vote 
of three-fourths of the members of this 
company at the time of the proposed 
change, and the signature of each mem- 
ber shall appear on the minutes endors- 
ing such change or alteration, which, 
when so signed, shall be valid and bind- 
ing on the members of the company. 

Witness our signatures to the foregoing 
articles of agreement this ........day of 
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Legal Inquirie 
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Legal inquiries of general interest will be 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. Tree 
answer by mai] is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charges 
Thies fee should always accompany inquiries Of 
purely personal nature which are not of interest ep 
otbers. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Writ, 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper 

——— 
—_ 
LIEN UPON COLT. 

An Iowa subscriber asks whether the 
owner of a stallion has a lien upon a calt 
for the service fee, and says he cannot 
find anything in the Iowa law to this 
effect. 

This law will be found among the laws 
enacted by the 33d General Asse mbly, 
Chapter 135, page 133, of the session laws, 
It provides that when the owner of 3 
stallion kept for public service has com- 
plied with the law, which requires hig 
registration with the Department of Agri. 
culture and the posting of his pedigree, 
he has a lien upon the progeny of such 
stallion for the service fee. The lien 
must be exercised within a period of six 
months after the birth of said progeny, 
The procedure is as follows: ‘The owner 
or keeper of such stallion may enforce 
the lien herein provided by placing in 
the hands of any constable an affidavit 
containing a description of the stallion, 
and a description of the dam, the time 
and terms of service, and said constable 
shall thereupon take possession of such 
progeny, and sell the same for non-pay- 
ment of service fee, by giving the owner 
of such progeny ten days’ written notice, 
Such notice shall contain copy of the af- 
































fidavit and a full description of the 
progeny to be sold, the time and hour 
when, and the place at which the sale 


will take place, and posting for the same 
length of time in three public places in 
the township of such owner’s residence, a 
copy of such notice. If payment of the 
service fee and the costs are not made be- 
fore the date thus stated, the constable 
may sell at public auction, to the highest 
bidder, such progeny, and the owner or 
keeper of the stallion may be a bidder at 
such sale. The constable shall apply 
the proceeds, first in the payment of the 
costs, second, in the payment of the serv- 
ice fee. Any surplus arising from such 
sale shall be returned to the owner of 
the progeny. The right of the owner or 
keeper to foreclose, as well as the amount 
claimed to be due, may be contested by 
anyone interested in so doing, and the 
proceeding may be transferred to the dis- 
trict court, for which purpose an injune- 
tion may issue if necessary.” 


DOGS RUNNING AT LARGE. 
A Kansas subscriber writes: 


“Please advise me as to the laws in 
the state of Kansas as to whether dogs 
would be allowed to run at large after the 
owner had been advised to take them in. 
I told the owner that I would kill them 
if he did not keep them off the place. 
He claims that if I kill them, I will have 
to pay for them.” 

There is no statute which prohibits dogs 
from running at large. Although the 
owner will be responsible for all damages 
which they do, you would not be per- 
mitted to kill the dogs unless they were 
worrying, maiming, or killing any do- 
mestic animals, or attempting to bite 
any person. If you could catch these 
dogs on your place you could hold them 
until the owner paid you for any dam- 
ages which they committed. If they 
were constantly running over the place, 
you could have the owner restrained by 
an injunction for allowing them to be 
at large, on the grounds of a nuisance. 


DAMMING A STREAM. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“The railway company which operates 
a line through this place has a sub-sta 
tion, and is expecting to build a dam 
across tha river from which ihey have 
been pumping the water. As this will 
back the water up in the stream for 4 
few miles, what are we who own land 
ad-roining the stream to do? Can we pre- 
vent the building of the dam, or carn wé 
hold them responsible for damages’”’ 

Under the Iowa law, the railway com- 
pany has no right to build a dam which 
will interfere with the natural flow of 
the water and back it up in such a man- 
ner as to danage the property owne:3 
above. If it should do this, it can be 
held responsible for damages. The prop- 
ert, owners below can also hold the road 
responsible for damage which it may 
cause by interfering with the natural 
flow of the water. In this matter, the 
property owners interested can no doubt 
prevent the building of the dam by apply- 
ing for an injunction. Neither does the 
railroad company have a right to inter- 
fere with the fluw of surface water, and 
if ic should obstruct svrfece water 12 
fuch a way that it remains upon the land 
of the farmer edjoining and injures hs 
crops, the farmer can recover damages 
each time this happens, 
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eports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
»f our territory. If your county is not 
id ina brief summary of local conditions. 
ports are sufficient. All such reports 

mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
- at the latest, in order to be in time for the 











wing county and state designate the 

























- from which the report comes. (n) 
northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
estern, etc. 
IOWA. 
(ne) Iowa, June 

t days -this mon th. 

) per « of a stand of corn. 

iin looking fine. Pastures good. 

xtra heavy. Hay a good crop. 

ind gardens good. Strawberries 

\ cattle on feed. Colt 

vd. pig crop poor; lates 

> all right if we have a 

rm, ‘gs. On the 23d we had 

fall of four ches, that drowned 

the low places.—G. K. Plowhandle. 

( (nw) Iowa, June 24.— 

last month. Corn small, 

irge patches drowned out. Oats 

x good. Pastures fine. Pigs doing 
H. V. Willard. 

County, sc) Towa, June 23.— 

6 to 7 p. m. last night we had 2% 


Wheat all down, and oats 
Most of the corn 
for this time of year, 


of rain. 
ground, 
1, but small 





ed some dry, warm weather for the 
‘+n days.—C., N. Brock. 

son County, (ec) Iowa, June 25.— 
ers busy cultivating corn, which 
it very much; corn is back ten days 
» weeks. Oats very rank, but stand- 


rell, Pastures splendid, and stock 
veil on them. About a normal crop 


rs. Some sick hogs, or, at least, 
ire vaccinating. Corn is a very 
articie in this community.—E. A. 


(sc) Iowa, June 25,— 
r weather again. Very heavy dews. 

thy and clover a big crop. Wheat 
some fields. Oats are good; three 
ir feet high; no rust here. Corn is 
and the ground beaten down badly 


ggold County, 





the heavy rains. Early corn is being 
vated the third time. Not so many 
as last year. No harvesting until 
second week in July. Blue grass all 


Horses and cat- 
in wells and 
Extremely 


ied out in pastures. 
ek. Plenty of water 
s. Some wet draws yet. 


yvesterday.—E. F. Rundlett. 
yuque County, (ec) Iowa, June 25.-- 
vating corn the second time. It is 
small. Weather is too cool at night 
orn to grow. Oats are heading out, 
look like a good crop. Meadows are 
le light. The pig crop is above ths 
ge here. Not many young colts this 

A good deal of the late corn had 


planted over, and most corn is very 
.—F. A. McBride. 

ght County, (nc) Iowa, 
is been very wet since the 

Corn crop backward; many acres 
ned out. Very heavy rain the 23d; 
of land under water. Oats heading 
beginning to lodge, as they are too 

Wheat and meadows good. Pas- 
good where they are not overflowed. 


9: 


a. 


June 
middle of 


the usual number of spring colts 
pigs.—W. C. Boyer. 
iss County, (sw) Iowa, June 25.—Hav- 
ood weather. First warm nights of 
eason. Corn looking good. Pastures 
were better, and plenty of cattle 
hem, Small grain looks pretty rank. 
fly damage to wheat reported in 
ounty.—G. L, Peterson. 
iisa County, (se) Iowa, June 24.— 


had good week for work. First for 


time. Most of the corn plowed over 
some crossed. Wheat and oats 
Wheat damaged some by fly. Hay 


ght crop. Not much stock be- 
od, on account of the high price of 
Corn is 77 to 89 cents a bushel; 
all being shipped in.—Subscriber. 
sper County, (c) Iowa, June 
t corn fields weedy; some not even 
1 the first time yet. Rank fall 
falling Oats heading. Meadows 
Early cut clover not cured very 
Big yield of strawberries. Farm- 
itting in long days in the fields.— 
‘Dz 
pello County, (sc) Iowa, June 
having nice weather now, and do 
much rain for two weeks. Sev- 
putting up clover hay here. Most 
» corn has been crossed, but the corn 
s to be rather small. We have had 


a lig 





25.-— 


24.— 
ire 


eed 


very few warm nights so far. Pas- 
are excellent.—Ivan Fuller. 
County, (cw) Iowa, June 25,— 
ner weather the past few days has 
ved the outlook for corn, as corn, 
ially spring plowing is backward 
g to cool wet weather. Pastures fine, 


in fine condition. 
and gardens 


il grain good. Stock 
rop good. Small fruits 


-Wm. E. Ward. 

onona County, (we) Iowa, June 25.— 
iave had a cold and wet spring and 

corn crop is three weeks behind. 
replanting just up and not nearly 
the corn crossed yet. Small grain 

1. Grass and pastures good, Potatoes 





good. Pig crop spotted and some sickness 






and most of old hogs shipped out. No 
cattle on feed at present. Stockers scarce 
and high and I do not know if we want 
any 2m anyway. Hogs worth about 
$6.75 9c; oats 40c,. " weather has 





warmed up a little the last three days.— 

















H. L. Wingate. 

Lee County, (se) lowa, Jun 6.—Warm 
clear weather for a few days. Many farm- 
ers having opportunty to tend corn crop. 
Corn weedy and estimated to show pros- 
pects of about 75 per cent of crop. Oats 
good, Hay about average. Wheat and 
rye about ready to cut and good crop.— 
F. 

2 ‘ounty, (c) Towa, June 25.— 
Corn } being finished on the flood 
lands. me land not plowed, same will 
be put in millet and some too wet to put 
in at all. Both corn and harvest two 
weeks |! 1 sar. Oats and wheat 
some too rank if weather continues as it 
has been. Pastures good generally. Quite 








a good many cases of blackleg, otherwise 








cattle doing well.—W. C. Kimball. 
Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, June 
26.—This has been a good week for work 
so far. Not any rain. Clover having is 
in full blast. The first cutting of alfalfa 
all up and made about two tons per acre, 
Corn is growing fast but small for this 
time of the ar. Winter wheat turning. 


Timothy hay will be heavy. Oats are 
looking well and will make a good crop.— 





W. J. Adams. 

Webster County, (c) Iowa, June 25.-- 
The past week has been more favorable 
for the corn which is, however, about 
three weeks behind, ranging from just up 
to - ive inches in height. Local show- 
ers during the week hindered the making 
of clover hay which is very heavy. Pas- 
tures are rank and _ stock looks weil. 
Early oats are headed; late oats very 


rank.—E. F. 8. 

Linn County, (ec) June 21, 1915.—Con- 
ditions of markets in this vicinity are: 
Corn, 79c; hay, $15.00 to $17.00; oats, 48 
to hogs, $7.00; cattle, $7.00; eggs, 15c; 
butterfat Corn poor, only about 6 
inches high where best, most of it clean. 
Oats are rank. Not much wheat. Hay 
crop good. Hog crop not so large as 
usual, Weather looks favorable.—C. G, 
Lanam. 

Woodbury County, 


50ec: 


27c. 


(we) Iowa, June 25. 
—Soil very wet: not much work done in 
corn fields for ten days. Corn small and 
very weedy as a rule, Winter and spring 
wheat look good. Oats rank, danger of 
rust and lodging. First crop of alfalfa 
good and sold at $10.00. Second crop 
looks good. Some wild hay being cut and 
shipped at $19.00. Not much old corn left. 


—F. O. Wendel. 
MISSOURI. 
Schuyler County, (nc) Mo., June 25.— 


Early spring was cold and dry, until about 
the 20th of May, when it began to rain. 
Since that time about 15 inches of rain 
has fallen. Winter wheat came through 
the winter in fine condition, but too much 
rain has damaged it badly. The yield will 
be cut short. After a residence in this 
part of Missouri for seventy-five years, I 


will say the corn crop is the poorest I 
ever saw. Meadows and pastures are 
good. Oats are good. Stock of all kinds 
looks well. No disease. Crops on bot- 
tom lands are all washed. Too late to 
replant.—P. C. Berry. 

Schuyler County, (nc) Mo., June 25.-—- 
Weather unfavorable for corn; too much 
rain. Pastures good. Hay crop good. 
Clover nearly ready to cut. tye and 
wheat fair. Aats extra good. All stock 
doing well now. Horses are plentiful; 
lots going to war. Roads in fair condi- 
tion. Autos are plentiful. Butter, 20 
cents.—Robert F. Lanham. 


Harrison County, (nce) Mo., June 25.— 
The last few days have been good for 
corn. Ground getting good to work. Some 
corn looking very well. Some not looking 
so well; had to replant much. Stock 
doing well. Grass a little washy. Oats 
good. Wheat fair; some rust. Meadows 
have done well since the rains began.— 
S. Meredith. 
Johnson County, 
Corn is responding to the _ increasing 
warmth and sunshine. As a rule having 
a good color. Has been all cultivated, but 
with ground in heavy condition. 3etween 
15 and 20 per cent to replant on bottom 
lands, and on uplands-where drowned out 


so 


(cw) Mo., June 26.— 


























poor stand. The rains seem to have di- 
minished the chinch bugs. Fields have 
been too wet for wheat cutting and clo- 
ver making. Slow progress made-in these 
lines. Oats still promise good crop. Small 
cattle fly very bad on cattle.—B. F, 
Sprinkel. 

Lafayette County we) Mo., June 25.— 
No rain this week so far, Good hay 
weather and wheat cutting and corn plow- 
ing carried on in springy places, and on 
flat ground too wet yet. Corn looks good 
on dry ground if it just can be worked. 
Wheat not very good. a fair crop. 
Hay good, but clover a »,— Thos. 
H. Burns. 

Holt County, (nw) Mo., June 25.—Fine 
weather for a week now Farm work 
progressing. Good corn; making good 
growth where well worked; lots of late 
planting and lots of bottom land will lie 


s 
idle this year. Second 
to cut; timothy will be 


crop alfalfa ready 
good, the best for 








(21) 953 





Wheat harvest will begin 
Oats will be good if rust 
Grasshoppers are bad 


some years, 
about July Ist. 
doesn't strike them. 
here.—J. A. Milne. 
Bates County, (we) Mo., June 25.— 
Heavy rains and showers for five weeks, 
during which time field work was at a 
standstill. Considerable corn yet to be 


planted. Wheat ripe, but fields too wet to 








permit cutting, sats prospect fair. 

Young meadows generally good, but con- 

siderable white weed in old hay fields. 

Stock doing fairly well on pastures. Farm- 

ers hope for more favorable weather dur- 

ing haying and harvest.—M. D. Hovey. 
ILLINOIS, 

Marengo County, (ne) IIL, June 25.— 
Weathér since the 20th fair, rather cool. 
Corn two weeks later than normal. Some 
ground still too wet to cultivate and very 
weedy, while higher ground looks clean 
and nice Corn will not average two 
inches high. Some has been planted over 
once and some twice on account of cold 
and wet. Alfalfa is extra fine, but so far 
has been a hard matter to gather it in 
in good shape. Oats looking good. Pas- 

good, No disease among cattle or 
A. S. Norton. 

Fulton County, (we) IllL., June 26,—Corn 
looking good but uneven, varying from 
small to 18 inches high. All growing very 


fast. Oats excellent and some very rank, 
but most all fields are standing up good. 
Wheat good, some fields are a little thin. 


Cutting in 
Timothy 


Bloomington. 
Clover meadows 


places around 
short and thin. 








very poor. Gardens are the best we have 
had in years In riding over central Ili- 
nois one se a change in conditions, as 
you see many silos and patches of alfalfa 
where there were none a few years ago 
Apples good.—C. C. Boies. 

Coles and Clark Counties, (ec) IIL, 
June 24.—We have had too much rain for 
corn, but pastures, timothy and clover 
meadows and oats have been greatly 


benefited and will more than equalize any 
loss by corn damage. Wheat is being cut 
now and where not damaged by fly (which 


is small) will yield 25 bushels per acre. 
All clover and alfalfa sown last fall and 
this spring are doing remarRably well. 


The acreage sown to alfalfa is steadily on 
the increase and where lime has been ap- 
plied before seeding the results are very 
apparent. <A very keen shortage in live 
stock is felt. Pastures are well stocked 
with young and old horses and mules, but 
no cattle to speak of. Owing to ravages 
by dogs few sheep are on hands. The 
spring has been very favorable for the 
spring pig crop and an abundance of for- 
age is cutting cost of production. tape, 
clover and alfalfa are the principal forage 
crops sown for hogs. Duroc Jerseys are 
more in evidence than any other breed.— 
B. H. Emrich. 
MINNESOTA. 

Sherbourne County, (c) Minn., June 25. 
—Winter rye looking good, all small grain 
is doing fairly. Continuous cold and wet 
weather is keeping corn back. Have had 
nice weather this week which is helping 
looks of everything. Stock is doing nice- 
ly. Have plenty of pastures. People had 
good luck with their spring pigs and 
salves.—J. F. Ballinger. 

Redwood County, (sw) Minn., June 24.— 
We are having quite a bit of rain. Small 


grain is very heavy, but the corn is a 
little behind. Live stock in. general is 
looking good. A fine hay crop is the 
prospect.—Hubert Brown. 

Martin County, (sc) Minn., June 26.- 
Wet and cold past two weeks. Warmer 
now. Corn looking good considering 
weather. Most all plowed second time. 


Oats looking good. Average pig crop: do- 
ing well. No cholera yet. Apples and plums 
good. Clover hay fair crop. Corn, 63c; 
oats, 41c.—M. H. Silcox. 


OKLAHOMA, 

Wagner County, (ne) Okla., June 
We have had extremely wet weather for 
nearly seven months; 22 inches of rain 
fell in April and May. This is actual 
measurements, This month it has rained 
about four every week, mostly 
light rains, But little corn planted. Early 
planting commencing to tassel. Most of 
the corn was planted the last of May and 
is small and weedy. Alfalfa crop nearly 
all lost. Wheat harvest is over and oat 
harvest is on. The average is large and 
the vield will be light, about 15 per cent of 
wheat can’t be <¢ on account of boggy, 
wet spots in the fields. 3ut few hogs in 
the country. Cattle are high and horses 
and mules Lots of fruit. No 
threshing on account of wet 
weather.—H. K. Price. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
County, (se) S. D., 
two Ww have been wet and 
will average six inches 
are also clover and tim- 
of alfalfa is coming 
nearly all plowed once, and 
is started on the second time. 
Early planted potatoes looking fine. The 
weather looks like it would be a little 
better, but will have to be favorable, and 
a late fall, if corn matures.—Myron Hoff- 
man, 
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(se) S. D., June 22.—- 
st. Corn doing well, 






is here at 














some are plowing second ime, It was 
thirty days between planting and culti- 
vating. Grain looking fine, rye and bar- 
ley heading. Hogs healthy. Beef cattle 
scarce.—Wm, Barton. 
KANSAS. 

3ourbon County, (se) Kan., June 25,— 
Too wet to cultivate corn; very grassy; 
lots of corn hasn’t been worked. Some 


Katir and sperita to plant yet. Some land 
lying idle. Clover needing cutting; second 


crop of alfalfa needs cutting. Flax is 
good. Oats is getting the rust. Stock 
doing good, Butterfat, 22c; eggs, 13c.— 


EK. E. Ater. 





Cowley County, (s) Kan., June 25.- 
Wheat damaged by Hessian fly; corn 
good but too wet to cultivate; second crop 
of alfalfa ready, but too wet to cure it, 
Oats are good and wheat will go ten 

1 els if it is possible to cut it.—H. A. 
Clark 

NEBRASKA, 

Wayne County, ine) Neb., June 26.—The 
last week has been a little more favorable 
for farm work. Farmers working late 
and early to make up lost time on account 
of so much rain. Corn is rat small for 











this time of year Some grout not plant- 
ed on account of too much rain. Red 
clover bloat has claimed several cattle. 
Oats is looking good but in doubt as to 
future on account of lodging and rust. It 
has been rather cool for fast growth of 
corn. Early potatoes good prospect.-— 
John C, Wavis. 
Corn Belt Weather 

The following table, which will appear 

every week till the first of September 


will give the rainfall and temperature in- 






formation necessary to forecast the prob- 
able corn yield according to the method 
given in our Boys’ Corner of June 4th: 
Rainfall for _ week of June 18th 

to June 25t! inclusive, for 7 

corn belt po we Tg desesedcencewes Cee GM 
Ideal rainfall for week ee Linch 
Iowa rainfall for .. 8 inch 
June rainfall up to 25th for 7 corn 

Wes SRI Gs kc ode uiewcacses ...4.26 inch 
T emperature for the week for 

the 7 corn belt states........ 67.5 degrees 





Ideal temperature -71 degrees 
Iowa temperature for week...65 degrees 
Cola June. Of 1908. . 20.22 .0.00 66 degrees 


June up to the 25th this vear..65.6 degrees 
(Corrected to June 22, 1915.) 
Chicago, Tl. 
Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, 








Escanaba, Mich. 
Marquette, Mich. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
La Crosse, 





Madison, 
Charles City, lowa 
Dubuque, Iowa .. 
Davenport, Iowa 





Des Moines, lowa 

GORGE, JOWR: Kc cc0se 

Peoria, fl. 

Springfield, IOP OTe 
ES err ree 
a PS | ee er 
Cairo, Tih. «.. 

WUSINENOU, TAO. os ca vadevevibars 


Columbia, 
Kansas C 





Topeka, 

Wichita, Z 
DG: CICS, TAO Si cere senwunsee 118 
Cancotain, Ba. ..csecess 144 
North P latte, bt Se ee Pe ee ee ee 200 
Lincoln, Ne 5 


Omaha, Ne 
Sioux City 
Yankton, S. 
Valentine, 
Rapid City, 
Pierre, S 
Huron, S. 
Moorhead, 
Bismarck, 
Williston, 
Cheyenne, 
Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo 

Amarillo, Tex. 
El Paso, Tex. 

Seattle, Wash. 
Portiand, Ore. 
Roseburg, Ore. 
Eureka, Cal. 
ted Bluff, €: 
Sacramento, 













San Francisco, 1é 
Fresno, Cal. ...; §2 
Sat Alle Cee, COL asia cicwsddsasdens 83 
Oh. NOR SENG 2296 gd a wasn ad sidered 55 
San Diego, Cal. EAS ee 65 

Demand for Goat Meath limited de- 
mand for goat meat is being created in 
some of the large cities of the United 
States, according to an official of the 
Chicago Union Stock Yard He says 
more than 490,000 were killed last year 
for food purposes. Goat meat is said to 
have a very distinctive flavor, and that 
One soon learns to relish the chops and 
roasts made from it. 

lowa Auto Tax Money—During May of 
this year, Iowa counties received $693,345 
of the auto tax collections. This was 35 
per cent of the total sum distributed. Sev- 
en per cent, or $57,097, was retained by 
the state according to law, and eight per 
cent, or $65,256, went to the highway 
commission. A new law went into effect 
on May 8th, so that in the next distribu- 
tion the counties will get 99 per cenf, 
while the nighnway commission and the 
etate each prot fica yor co - The next 
istribution will be the first of August 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


June 28, 1915. 


continues of 


Chicago, Our foreign 


commerce unparalleled pro- 


portions, with meager imports and enor- 


mous exports, the allies having placed 
orders in this country, it is said, for one 
billion dollars’ worth of various muni- 
tions. Other big contracts are being 
made, and the exports are sure to be 


enormous for months ahead. What prices 
have the downward trend for 
weeks, and sales are now made far below 
the figures prevailing at the highest time 
of the year, although are much 
higher than a year ago. In the southern 
portions of the winter wheat belt har- 
vesting operations are making rapid prog- 
ress, and in the southern part of Illinois 
wheat is stated to have been about half 
cut. In the spring wheat country condi- 
generally are favorable, while the 
reports received by the Canadian North- 
ern railroad point to perfect conditions 
and a crop 106,000,000 bushels larger than 
Jast vear being among the _ possibilities 
of the Dominion. Meanwhile, the mar- 
kets of the country are receiving wheat 
much more liberally than a year ago, 
owners evidently further 
That for- 
indicated 
wheat 
World's 
week ag- 
compar- 


been on 


sales 


tions 


expecting to see 
considerable declines in prices. 

eign sentiment is bearish is well 
by the fast decreasing exports of 
from this country and 

shipments of wheat ina 
gregated only &,221,000 

ing with 13 
and with 
sponding 
embraced 4,5 


Canada, 
recent 
bushels, 
bushels a week 

12,660,000 bushels the 
week of 1914. Such 
25,000 bushels from 





00,000 earlier 
corre- 
exports 


North 









America, comparing with 7,532,000 bushels 
a week earlier and with 4,440,000 bushels 
a year ago. They also included shipments 
from Argentina of 2,488,000 bushels, com- 
paring with 3,248,000 bushels a week ear- 
lier and with 736,000 bushels for the same 
week last vear. The visible wheat supply 
of this country is decreasing rapidly, and 
it will leave an unusually small amount 
of old wheat to carry over into the new 
crop year. The bullish factor in the corn 
trade has been the prolonged wet weath- 


er in many parts of the country, necessi- 


tating the replanting of many fields in 
the lowlands. From many sections come 
reports that oats are late in maturing, 
and that harvest will be late. 

Butter wholesales at 23 to 27 cents per 
pound for inferior to prime grades, with 
eXtras to grocers quoted at 30 cents for 


prints and 29 cents for tubs. Eggs whole- 
sale at 17 to 17% cents per dozen for the 
best offerings, with extras at 21 
filers and 22 cents for Potatoes 
selling at 50 to 75 per bushel 
for new Texas lots, old lots going slowly 
at 18 to 25 per bushel. Timothy 
seed sells at $5.50 to $7 per 100 pounds, 
clover seed at $8.50 to $13.25 per 100 
pounds, and flaxseed at $1.70% to $1.72% 
per bushel. 
Cattle prices 
out between 


cents for 
cartons, 
are cents 


cents 


are showing a widening 
those for the better class of 
corn-feds, both yearlings and heavy 
weights, and the inferior descriptions of 
grass cattle and old dairy cows. Condi- 
tions are not normal, for, while there is 
a lack of the better class of corn-fed cat- 
tle in feeding districts, causing these to 
sell higher than a year ago, the prohibi- 
tion of shipments of stockers and feeders 
from here because of quarantine regula- 
tions made necessary by the prevalence 
for many months of the foot and mouth 
disease, has cut out this outside compe- 
tition of buyers, leaving the regulation of 
prices in the hands of the packers. Fur- 


ther advances in prices for the choicer 
class of cattle are looked for, and pre- 
dictions are heard that the best steers 
will be selling at $10 per 100 pounds 
shortly. Purchases by the packers have 
been made in the southwest recently of 
£50 to 1,160-pound grassers at $5.90 to 


$7.35, and sales of grassy steers of in- 
ferior grading and thin in flesh have been 
made in the Chicago stockyards as low as 
$6 to $6.50. It would seem that, with the 
abundance of grass in feeding 
such cattle should be kept on 
the farms and grazed through the summer 
and autumn, for there is sure to be a 
large demand for medium grade cattle as 


unusual 
districts, 





well as for the higher grades. Some 
Texas cattle of middling quality have 
been bringing extraordinarily high prices 
recently, a meal-fed class selling for £8 
to $8.30, but these cattle were greatly 
wanted for meeting the serious shor 

of cheap beef. Exporters have been ~ 





for ship- 





i fat steers of heavy weight 

} alive to France, where they are to 
be converted into beef for the allied 
armies in that country. Not long ago a 
Chicago packer paid §8.65 to $8.85 for 930 
head of steers for this outlet, and enor- 


mous amounts of beef are being exported 
for the same purpose. 

Cattle prices soared higher last week 
under rather moderate offerings, and a 
good general demand, with the greater 
part of the steers selling by Wednesday 
at $8.50 to $9.35. Prime yearlings and 
other light steers showed stiff advances 
by selling for $9.60 to $9.70, while prime 
heavy beeves brought $9.55. Inferior to 
fair light steers sold at $6.50 to $7.75, 


these consisting of grassy lots, while plain 
to medium warmed-up steers sold at $7.85 
to $8.50. Medium to good handy steers 


sold at $8.50 to $8.85, good to choice corn- 
feds at $8.90 to $9.15, and choice to prime 
heavy beeves at $9.20 to $9.55 Common 
to fair yearlings sold at $7.50 to $8.50, 
with sales all the way up to $9.50 to 
$9.70 for the best lots of such steers. 
3utchering lots of cows and heifers had 
a good sale on the basis of $5.10 to $9.50, 
the best selling at the highest prices yet 
reached, while prime cows sold for $8 to 









$8.25. Cutters went at $4.40 to $5, can- 
ners at $3.25 to $4.35, and bulls at $5 to 
$7.75, with a few prime little yearling 
bulls selling up to $8. Calves were in 
good demand at $5 to $9.75. 

Hogs of the better class advanced re- 
cently to the highest prices paid this 
year, but heavy packing hogs had to be 
disposed of at considerably below the 
highest prices paid during June. There 


has been a rather pronounced falling off 
in the average quality of the receipts, and 
for this local packers, well as 
eastern shippers, have had to pay higher 
premiums for the choicer class of ship- 
ping hogs, with prime light weights top- 


reason as 


ping the market, and prime heavy bar- 
rows going at a big discount. Recent 
Chicago hog receipts have averaged in 
weight only 229 pounds, comparing with 
237 pounds one year ago, and with 240 


pounds two years ago. Eastern shippers 
have become larger buvers of hogs of late 
than heretofore, and this outside compe- 
tition has been of great assistance in 
maintaining prices for the better grades. 
The consumption of fresh pork is still ex- 
tremely large, and there is a good cash 
demand for provisions, le prices 
for pork, ribs and lard ruling very much 
lower than at this time last year. The 





e 


wholes 











prevailing helief is that the extreme 
dearness of both beef and mutton is bound 





to make a liberal outlet for all kinds of 
hog products, but provision prices have 
been unfavorably affected by the unusu- 
ally large accumulations in the Chicago 
and Missouri river markets. Late in the 
week, hogs advanced to 15 to $7.95, the 
highest prices of the year, with the best 
heavy lots selling about 25 cents 


the top price, while pigs sold at 
to $7.50. 

The sheep and lamb market has under- 
gone sensationally wild fluctuations in 
recent weeks, and the early unprecedent- 
edly high prices paid for everything that 


was well finished were followed by as 
startling declines. Of course, the booms 
in prices were attributable wholly to the 
abnormally small supplies of spring 
lambs, fed clipped lambs, clipped year- 
lings and sheep, while the reactions were 
due to the fact that the packers com- 
plained of being unable to unload car- 
casses at the high prices necessary to 
alolw them to get out with any profits. 
The first Idaho lambs of the season have 


shown up in the Chicago market, and sold 
as well as could be expected, considering 


that the packers were evidently acting 
as a unit in controlling prices by each 
firm bidding $9.75 for the best flocks. 


Near the close of the week, everything 
experienced a great boom in prices, with 
spring lambs selling at $8.75 to $10.50; 
clipped lambs at $7.25 to $9.60; and clipped 
ewes at $4 to $5.50. 

Horses were in active demand last week 
at unchanged prices, with army horses 
largely wanted, mounts selling at $135 to 
$150, and artillery horses at $145 to $200. 
Farm geldings had a fair sale at $100 to 
$135, and farm mares were in demand for 
shipment to northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan at $200 to $240 for the better 
kinds. Inferior animals were slow at $60 
to $95, and the better class of drafters 
were scarce and steady at $240 to $285. 

W. 





Kansas Crop Report 
Topeka, 


spondents 


1915.—Corre- 
yield of 
wheat in 


Kan., June 25, 


estimate a_ probable 


138,700,000 bushels of winter 
Kansas this year, or an average yield of 
16.3 bushels to the acre. Weather permit- 
ting, the wheat harvest in many localities 
will be in full swing next week. The out- 
look for corn is not flattering, the average 
condition for the state’s growing crop is 
65, the lowest June condition reported by 
the board in twenty Excessive 
moisture prevented planting the expected 


years. 











area, and there seems small likelihood 
that the acreage will even approximate 
that of last year (5,279,000 acres), which 
was the smallest since 1891. Assessors’ 
returns thus far received suggest about 
the same corn acreage as a year ago. 
There has been more or less damage from 
washing, and the stand has been de- 
stroyed in limited areas in the valleys by 


The 
under 
average 


the overflowing 
oats is 
year 


waters, 
probably a little 
the 
per 


acreage of 
that of a 
condition on 
the whole cent. Possibly two- 
thirds of the area to be devoted to sor- 
ghum crops has been planted, the condi- 
tion being rated at 72 per cent. Much of 
the first cutting of alfalfa was severely 
damaged by wet weather, and in some 
fields the hay has not vet been removed. 
The second growth generally is excellent 


and 
is S87 


azo, 


and promises an extra good cutting. Pas- 
tures and meadows are flourishing. The 
potato crop is poor to medium in the 


principal potato-producing counties in the 
Kansas river valley. 




















Veterinary Queries 




















JOINT ILL IN CALVES. 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“What is wrong with my calves? One 
which was fat and healthy in appearance 


would not get up one morning. When I 
made it get up, it was stiff and lame in 
one leg, and would not nurse until I 
pushed it up to the cow. I gave it oil 
and salts for three days, until there was 
a good bowel movement. It then began 
to suck again, but has not been doing 


well since. It has been lame first in one 
leg and then in another, continually dur- 
ing the past two months. I have another 
calf which has been affected with a simi- 
lar trouble during the past month. The 
bowel movement seems to be very black, 
and mixed occasionally with a little blood 
and fluid substance like the white of an 
egg. This calf is lame in the right front 
foot. It refuses to nurse. Last fall I had 
another calf that got stiff and acted some- 
what like these two, but it seemed to be 
paralyzed in the mouth. The disease ap- 


pears to be contagious. What can I do 
to get rid of it?’’ - 
This disease seems to be joint ill, or 


what the veterinarian calls septicemic in- 
flammation of the joints. It is very sim- 
ilar to joint ill of colts, and is probably 
caused by the same germ as causes white 
scours in calves. Filth germs find their 


way into the body through the navel. The 
entrance of the germs is generally soon 
after birth, but may take place later if 
the navel is bruised or damaged in any 
way. 

Calves affected with joint ill may live 
for months, but they generally do so 


poorly that it is not worth while attempt- 


ing to save them. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in its book on 
Diseases of Cattle, suggests the follow- 


ing treatment: ‘ 

“Treatment is in the main antiseptic. 
The slighter forms may be painted daily 
with tincture of iodine; or ointment 
of biniodid of mercury and 
lard (two ounces) may be rubbed on the 
affected joints daily until they are blis- 
tered. In case of swelling containing pus 
this may be drawn off through the nozzie 
of a hypodermic syringe, and the follow- 
ing solution injected: Compound tincture 
of iodine, one dram; distilled (or boiled) 
water, two ounces. Internally, the calf 
may take five grains of quinia twice daily 
and fifteen grains of hyposulphite of soda, 


an 
(one dram) 


or twenty grains of salicylate of ‘soda, 
three times a day.” 

The greatest attention should be paid 
to prevention. Thoroughly clean out all 


quarters where the cows are to calve, and 
disinfect thoroughly wfth a five per cent 
solution of coal tar dip or carbolic acid. 
As soon as the calf is dropped, the navel 
string should be tied with a cord which 
has been soaked in disinfectant. Then 
moisten the stump of the cord and the 
skin around it with the following mixture: 
Iodine, one-half dram; iodide of potas- 
sium, one-half dram; water, one quart. 
After the navel has dried off, put on a 
covering made by mixing ninety-nine 
parts of collodion and one part of iodine. 
It is a good plan to sponge off the udder 
of the cow with carbolic acid or dip solu- 
tion. Isolate affected animals from the 
rest of the cattle at once. 


BOTS. 
correspondent sends us some 
samples of bois, and writes: 


“T picked these parasites from the out- 
side of the anus of one of my mares. 
They stuck tight, and when I pulled they 
came off with a snap. This mare had 
acted as though she had colic, but her 
manure seemed to be all right. What 
is this parasite? Is it dangerous?” 

Bots are easily-recognized, worm-like 
creatures, generally reddish in_ color, 
about a half an inch long, rather thick 
for their length. Bots spend about ten 
months of their lives in the horses’ stom- 
achs or intestines. Occasionally they be- 
come attached near the rectum or at the 
anus and cause considerable itching and 


An Towa 


tail rubbing. When they are present in 
large number in the stomach, they may 
cause colicky symptoms. When the bots 


finally become full grown, they pass out 
with the manure, burrow into the ground 
a little way, pass through a resting stage, 
and finally come out as the well-known 
bot-flies, of which horses are so thor- 
oughly scared. The bot-flies delight in 
laying eggs on horses’ legs. One sort 
lay eggs on horses’ lips. Horses lick the 
spots where the eggs are and the minute 
larvae find their way thus into’ the 
stomach. Here they live for ten months, 
but, as a rule, they seem to do no great 
harm. Several remedies have been sug- 
gested for causing the bots in the stom- 
ach to loose their hold and pass out with 
the manure. None of these seem to be 
so very effective, and in ordinary cases, 
it is not practical to do anything. When 
the bots are in the rectum and cause 
extreme itching and tail rubbing, it may 
be well, however, to make a strong in- 
fusion of tobacco water and inject it at 
the rectum. To prevent infestation, it 
is a help to wipe horses’ legs quite fre- 





ee I 
Guently with a cloth moistened with ker. 
osene, the idea being that the kerogey 
kills the larvae in the eggs before + “ 





t 
get into the horses’ mouths. hey 
PROUDFLESH., 

A Missouri correspondent writes that 
he has a horse which cut his front foot 
just above the hoof, last fall. The cut 
appeared to be filled up in a very short 


time, but would not heal over. The wound 
had been disinfectd with peroxide and 
carbolated oil was applied twice daily 
When this treatment seemed to fail, they 
used calomel, alum and muriatie acid, but 
none of these seemed to do any good, At 
present, in spite of the many lifferent 
kinds of treatment, the wound is an open 
sore about two and one-half 
diameter, and there is a 
an inch thick. 

The treatment our correspondent hag 
been using should have met with succegg 
It would seem that this horse is defective 
either in quantity or quality of blood sup- 
ply. We do not claim that the treatment 
we advise will give him much better sue. 
cess than that which he has been using, 
Nevertheless, he may find it worth while 
to apply it. First, we would get rid of 
the growth of proudflesh. This may be 
done by using caustic potash, terchloride 
of antimony, silver nitrate, or powdered 
bluestone. Or the growth may be cut 


nches jn 
growth about 


out or burned off. Our correspondent 
may use whichever of these methods 
seems most suitable. After the proud- 


flesh has been removed, the wound should 


be dressed every day with some good 
antiseptic. In many cases boracie acid 
ointment, half strength, has given good 


results. It will no doubt help considerably 
to put on a bandage and keep the horse 
from exercising until the wound 
to heal. 


begins 


PERIODIC OPTHALMIA HEREDITARY, 
A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“15 periodic opthalmia transmitted 

from dam or sire to offspring?’ 
Periodic opthalmia or moon blindness ig 

not in 









every case transmitted from the 
dam or sire to offspring. The tendency 
to the trouble seems, however, in many 
cases to be transmitted. At any rate, 


the offspring of affected animals go blind 
from periodic opthalmia. In some of the 
states’ stallion laws, but not in all, per. 
iodic opthalmia is specified as one of the 
hereditary diseases which should bar a 
stallion from receiving a certificate of 
soundness. 





THE EIGHT CYLINDER KING 


AUTOMOBILE. 

Flexibility and quietness are two points 
which automobile engineers have been 
working towards for many vears and in 
their new car, the King Eight Cylinder, 
the King Motor Car Co., 1300-1324 Jef- 


ferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., claim to have 
developed these two objectives to a very 
marked degree, as well as having retained 
all the power, strength and dependability 
of the old fours. The King Motor Car Co. 


sell their eight cylinder car at a very 
reasonable price, $1,350 complete, and 
they want every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmei interested in buying an automo- 


bile to send for their catalogue and the 
name of the nearest dealer. The adver- 
tisement on page {42 gives many details 
of interest in regard to the car and fur- 
ther information more in detail can be 
had by asking for the catalogue as above. 
A mention of Wallames’ Farmer when 
asking for it will be appreciated.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 











OLLIES and AIREDALES. Female pups 
to let out on the share, also a few forsale. W. 
R. Watson, Box 5, Oakland, Iowa. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUTUS. 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a splendid lot of 9 
yearling bulls—thick fleshed, heavy built, quality 
fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
son of the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show buli Belmont, and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Moines 
to Colfax. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellviile, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Cattle 


Choice yearling bulls forsale. Qualified herd head- 
ers of the Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families. 
Also females. Herd headed by Ex. 111595, a superior 
2100 Ib. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo 2d 
178271, a choice young Blackbird bull. Write for part 
ticulars or come and see the herd. Prices reasunable. 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


20 GOOD ANGUS BULLS 20 
rrom Glenmere Herd ror sate 


Blackbirds, Ericas, K. Prides, Queen Mo 
Heather Bloom—in ages from 11 mos. to 2 yrs. 01@ 
Most of these bulls would now be heading herds if 
the quarantine had not interfered with sales. AM 
now offering at bargain prices, these bulls of superbD 
quality, best of breeding and individual merit. They 
have individual merit by inheritance. Comeand see. 
P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg. Iowa 


15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mostly by ELMorE OF ALTA 73105 and ITO BLAcE- 
BIRD HERO 3p. Former a winner at every big show 
in America, including World’s Fair at St. Louis. 7 
ready for service. $100 gets the best. 

WM. D. PRICE, Holstein, low’ 


Wanted—Reg’d Aberdeen-Angus Females 


Any age, young stock preferred. 
Address P.O., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Sent C ood, Towa. 
ris / i ‘hanicsville, 
1o' = , 
>t Z R. & Mile 3, owa, 
rs t -C B. Thomas, 
Wall Lake 
Oct Frank owa Falls, Ia, 
O:t ? J. ae ’rovi i eS 
Oct. 2 E ’ larshalltown, 
low = a 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, i Tedrick, Towa. 
Sept. 16—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Ia. 
Oct. 12—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Lowa. 


Oct. 26—P. J. Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 

May 25—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, Lowa. 
JERSEY CATTLE. 

12—Breeders’ sale at Fairfield, Iowa; 


i V. Cotta, sale manager. 
PERCHEONS. 

Oct. 29—Theo. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Aug. 5—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 

Mi 
Avg. sé, P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Sept. 30 . A. DeVaul, Inwood, lowa. 


Oct. el Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
instead of September 30th. fi 











Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Towa. 
Oct. 6—Waltemeyer' Bros., Melbourne, 
lowa. 
Oct. 7—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 
Oct -A. O. McMullen, Estherville, la. 
Nov. 1--Henry E. Wegter, Sheidon, Iowa. 
jan. 14—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Jan. 15—Malloy Bros., Montrose, S. D. 
Jan. 21—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, lowa. 
Feb. 2—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
Feb 3—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 
lowa. 
Feb. 5—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Feb. S—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
lowa. 
F 9—A, L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. |1»—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
F ij7—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Feb. 18—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb. 2>—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
Mar. 1.—Sando Bros., Colton, S. D. 
Instead of Mareh 3d. 
— CHINAS. 
Sept. 283—E. C. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Sept. 29—E. C. Forrest & Son, Miles, Ia.; 
sale at Clinton. 
Feb. 16.—L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 
10 i. 
Feb. 22—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
2 Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinve advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
abuve also applies tu advertisements requiring class- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and ne changes 
cau he made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, \owever, can usually be inserted if received 











#3 lac: as Monday morning of the week of issue. 
rhteen Polled Durham bulls are ad- 

vertised for sale by M. Yoakum & Sons, 

Webster, Keokuk county, lowa. Several 


are represented and sires 
ze Winning blood. See announcement 
write, mentioning Walilaces’ Farmer, 
erested in buying a Polied Durham 
header.—Advertising Notice. 


families 





P. J. Leahy, of Williamsburg, Iowa, is 
offering a good lot of young Angus bulls 
fo ile from his noted Glenmere herd. 
Tt are mostly sired by the noted sire 
Morning Star 2d, by old Black Woodlawn. 
Most of these bulls Mr. Leahy is adver- 
tising would be heading herds, except for 
the quarantine. See advertisement and 
Write if interested in buying, mentioning 
Vailaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 

: Myron Schenck, of Algona, fowa, 
is prepared to fill orders for Red Polled 
bul's He has quite a number including 
fo that are of good strong serviceable 


often people visit Mr. 
henek looking for a bull without buy- 
prices are always conservative 
is bulls are grown out in a manner 
they are sure breeders. We are 
pleased to recommend Mr. 
knowing that he is one of the 


a not 
§ 

1 

a 

Schene 

most substantial and fair dealing men 
¢ 

I 

{ 

NS] 

r 


4 It is 


His 





‘0 ected with the pure bred business. 
Ws commend to those in need of a Red 
‘Olea bull that they pay a visit to the 
) Homestead herd, of which Mr. 
*k is proprietor. His card appears 
regularly in our advertising columns.— 
i tising Notice. 

frm of enterprising breeders of regis- 


‘ 
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stock may be met by ealling on 
rs. A. T. Jones & Sons at Everly, 
These gentlemen breed Short- 


Chester Whites and Shropshires. 
ort-horn herd is headed by the two 
Cardinal Glory by Count Avon, a 
' better than a ton under three 
and of show form, and Roan Chief, 
Terrill bred bull got by Wampum 
‘ayside. The Shropshires are headed 
2 the imported ram Inge Dreadnaught, 
frst at the English Royal. He was pur- 





chased by Messrs. Jones on order at a 
sot of $175, in England. The Chester 
Whites are headed by Statesman, son of 
Ike by Young America. Judgment and 
money have been wisely and extensively 


used in establishing these herds and from 
Present indications this firm is destined 
to become prominent. In a later issue 
We will have more to say regarding the 


stock these gentlemen will have to offer. 
lessrs. Jones expect to show stock at the 
State fair this fall.—Advertising Notice. 


JERSEY CATTLE SALE. JULY 12. 
An attractive offering of eighty head 
of Jersey cattle is advertised to be sold 
at Fairfield, Iowa, July 12th, by various 
reeders, under the sale management of 
- V. Cotta, Crawfordsville, Ind. Note 
that good herds and animals of note 








will be represented. The announcement 
gives some particulars, and cataiog can 
be had on application to Mr. Cotta. Write 
for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


PIKE TIMBER FARM. 














Both activity and progress are in evi- 
dence at the Pike Timber Far owned 
and operated by Davenport & Mack, of 
Beimond, fowa. The breeding of regis- 
tered Scotch Short-horns, Poland Chinas 
and Shropshires is carried on in a prac- 
tical way, and on rather a large scale for 
the number of breeds and the acres the 
farm contains. Six of the last s ven bulls 
solid went to head pure-bred herds. Being 
offered just now is.a February ye: arling 
called Daisy’s Ensign. He is by Mysie’s 





it 
Ensign, and on the dam’s side he comes 
from the imported cow, Ruddington Daisy, 
that passed a number of her later years 


in this herd. He is a red and of the 
short-legged, meat making kind. A num- 


ber of younger bulls are coming on that 
will furnish good material for herd head- 
ers a little later. They are by the bull 
they bought from Burge a couple of years 
ago, that won first in class at Des Moines 
that year. Two hundred head of Poland 
China spring pigs are in evidence, and 
really they are an exceptional lot for so 
large a number. They are by Big Won- 
der, the senior herd boar, and the two 
young boars, First Quality and Long 
Wonder A. Among twenty to twenty- 
five yearling Shropshire rams are coming 
along well, and will be offered our read- 
ers a little later on. Those in need of 
stock of any of the above lines will do 
well to call on Messrs. Davenport & 
Mack. Their announcement may be found 
on another page of this issue.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


BARKLEY’S DUROCS AND SHORT- 
HORNS. 


Mr. Geo. E. Barkley, of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., has a promising outlook at this 
time both with his Duroc Jerseys and 


Short-horns. He has the best twelve 
months red bull that we know of any- 
where. He is by his old Scotch Butter- 
fly bull, and out of as good a cow as the 
herd contains, she being a daughter of the 
cow he purchased a number of years ago 
from Dave Law, of Wall Lake, Iowa. We 
wish also to impress upon the minds of 
our readers that Mr. Barkley has at the 
head of his Duroc herd a new boar the 
equal of which would be hard to dupli- 
cate. This is Colonel Critic, a junior 
yearling got by King the Colonel. He 
will weigh 500 pounds right now, and 
there isn’t an ounce of fat on him. He 
is a boar with mighty few faults, judged 
from the extreme big type. He is good 
enough to exhibit at the state fair with 
a little fitting. It is more than likely that 
Mr. Barkley will have him at Huron this 
year. The more people who see Colonel 
Critic, the more who will be on hand next 
January 24th, when Mr. Barkley will hold 
his bred sow sale, to get a sow bred to 
him. Remember Colonel Critic. He is a 
1,009-pound boar coming.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE. 


G. A. Bonewell, of Grinnel!, Iowa, has 
some good young Short-horn bulls of 
choice Scotch breeding and mostly sired 


by Earl of Avondale, which he will sell at 
reasonable prices. One is a Cruickshank 
Victoria, a nice smooth, red roan: his sire 
being Earl of Avondale and his dam a 
daughter of Lord Banff Jr. Another is a 
Cruickshank Flora, a roan of good type 
and quality, and good head. He is also a 









son of Earl of Avondale. Others include a 
good Cruickshank Emma, sired by Roan 
Knight 2d, and of the deep, thick type. 
One red June yearling is a son of Royal 
Champion, by Lord Champion, half broth- 
er to Cumberland’s Lass. The dam is a 
Secret, tracing to Imp. Sempstress. Still 
another of the thick, low set type is a son 


of Proud Robin, and out of a Prince 
Robin dam, tracing to Imp. Winifred. A 
few females are offered for sale 
Write for particulars, mentioning 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


DUROC FALL BOARS OFFERED. 


Mr. A. H. Moen, of Inwood, Iowa, is *.. 
a position to interest those looking 
a Duroe Jersey fall boar. They are 
growthy lot, with plenty of stretch aan 
substance, which he is offering, but with- 
out any surplus flesh. They are of the 
good, cherry color, that is pleasing alike 
to breeders and farmers. Among the best 
are three by Jumbo Colonel, and out of 
a daughter of Golden Model 2ist. Thus 
they combine the blood of King the Col- 
onel and the great Golden Model family. 
It was Golden Model 21st that Mr. Moen 
showed at the Sioux City fair, winning 
first in the aged class, weighing 915 
pounds. He was sold the past spring as 
a four-year-old, for $250. Sons of the 
800-pound first prize senior yearling A 
Wonder Jr. are also being offered This 
hog matured into one of the largest hogs 
in the northwest. The point we wish to 
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bring out is that Mr. Moen’s boars are 
from big stock. If you will write Mr. 
Moen, he will be glad to tell you all about 
these boars, and quote prices. Note his 
card in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 

ADEL HOLLOW TILE CRIBS AND 

SILOS. 

The Adel Clay Products Co., of Adel, 
Iowa, report a good demand for their 
hollow tile corn -eribs, having sold cribs 
amounting to the total capacity of 1,000,- 
000 b ts At uring the past three years. 
The plans of combination crib and 
granary, and other plans of construction 
has made these tile cribs more popular 


and eliminates faults of former 
cribs. Under the late plans 96 
the grain will run into the 


than ever, 
round tile 
per cent of 


wagon without shoveling. The cost aver- 
ages about the same as wooden cribs. 
The ‘Horn of Plenty,” which is Iowa’s 
main exhibit at the San Francisco Expo- 
sition, is supplied with Iowa eorn taken 
from a tile erib, manufactured by the 
Adel Products €o. This company also 
report the demand for their hollow tile 
silos as more than doubling, and now 
have nearly 500 of their tile silos in Iowa. 
Write for particulars if interested. See 
their advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 


THE NATIONAL GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


There is real pleasure in driving in a 
load of corn or small grain when an ele- 
vator is instailed at the crib or bin to 
take care of the load. Not only a great 
deal of hard work is thus saved, but also 
valuable time, which in the handling of a 
large. amount of grain amounts to con- 
siderable. The Portable Elevator Mfg. 
Co., 812 Grove St., Bloomington, Ill, man- 
ufacture and sell both an inside elevator 
and an outside portable elevator to han- 
die all kinds of grain, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, shelled or ear corn, etc., which they 
claim has a number of improvements that 
make it both light running and durable. 
Their advertisement on page 934 enumer- 
ates many of the strong points of their 
elevators and full information can be had 


by addressing the advertiser as above. 
They have also issued a book of plans of 
cribs to be built for use in connection 


with National grain elevators which they 
will be glad to send free to anyone on 
request. Their elevators can also be used 
in old cribs with or without cupola. Write 
the Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. for full 
information if interested. — Advertising 
Notice. 
ORDERING COAL BY MAIL. 

Selling coal by mail to the small con- 
Sumer is a new development in the busi- 
ness worid, but the Martin-Howe Coal 
Co., 1992 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, IIL, 


claim they can save consumers money by 
buying coal from them in ear load lots. 
a" state their coal contains 13,400 B. 





U.’s per pound, as compared w ith 11,000 
z -» Ee. U.’s per pound demanded by ‘the 
railroads and big commercial institutions 


on bituminous coal. They also guarantee 
to make good any shortage in weight. 
They have issued a circular telling about 


the analysis of their coal, their scheme of 
doing business with a club of neighbors, 
enabling them all to get the carload rate 
on their coal, and other instructive infor- 
mation for prospective customers. They 
will be glad to hear from any of our read- 
ers in regard to their next winter’s coal 
supply.—Advertising Notice. 


MAC NIVEN ELECTRIC PLANT. 
A complete electric light plant ready to 


connect the wires and start the engine 
is advertised in this issue by the Burns 
Mac Niven Co., 21 West Lake street, 
Chicago, Ill They have issued a cata- 
logue giving complete details of their 
plant which they will be glad to send to 


readers interested ahd to give 
particulars of their money back guaran- 
tee. Many farmers have installed indi- 
vidual electric light plants in their homes 
with satisfactory results and have found 
them extremely convenient not only. for 
lights, but also in operating an electric 
iron or fan, an electric washer, etc. When 
writing the above firm kindly mention 
Walla Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


TAMWORTHS. 


any of our 
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Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


15 bred sows and 100 April pigs ready to move. Also 
have a fine fot of fall boars ready for service, the 
right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 
J.B. MACKOYX, Farragut, lowa 


eee 





MAMPSHIRES. 


acon. ae FARM HAMPSHIRES 


Good husky Mareb boars and 
gilts, of beat bioed lines, a& 
#15 each. either sex, to July. 
Great saving on price and 
express to buy now. 
THOS. LL. MAXWELL 

Creston, lowa 











JERSEYS. 








We have sold ali the heliers ond cathe caives 
we had arivertised, hut still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull caives 


Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
the bre seding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


Registered Jerseys 


Gilt edge butter stock. Fresh cows, heifers and 
young bulls from high testing register of merit cows, 
all sound and healthy. For sale by 
E. 8S. BUFFUM, Le Rey, lowa 








HOLSTEINS. 


eee 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood linea. 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 


uals. Address 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falis, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and helfers tn herd average over 
20 Ibs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and hetfers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKAY BKOS., Waterloo, low2 


GUERNSEYS. 


Imp, Guernsey Bull for Sale 


2o0ehampton Polo 6th 29900; born May 25,1914. He 
is a fine individual, weighs abouwt 650 pounds, fawn 
colored with white over shoulder, on rump, under- 
neath body and legs. His dam is a show cow that 
made 377 pounds butter fat In forty weeks. Bred by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. For price and partt- 
culars address 


W. W. MARSH, Multan Ave., WATERLOO, IOWA 
Guernsey Cattle for Sale 


Twenty head of registered cows, fifteen head of 
registered bred heifers, thirty head of high grade 
bred heifers and cows and twelve head of registered 
bulls of serviceable ages. 
Alfred {. Stubbs, 


~ REG. GUERSSEW BULLS FOR SALE 
e? —Champion bloed lines—Glenwoods, from 9 to 12 
mos., $75 to $150. Grant Envow, Fairfield, lowa 














West Salem, Wis. 








Au c TION HERS. 
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Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given tin selling 
all kinds of property. and students furnished ses of 
text books free, written by tnstructors. 

TERM OPERS APRIL S 1915 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auction cer. Also fnstructor ta 
Missouri! Auetton School, largest and best in tho 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital fnvested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. Term opens August 2d 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S., W. 3. AND J. E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 


All breeds of pedigreed stock a spectalty. 

The past season has been our best. 

Help us make the next still better, and we will 
help you. 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Steek Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifetime 
experience tn the pure bred business. Write for daces. 




















L. Ennis, Horime, Mo. ; 


Iowa; W. W. Harris, Fairfield, Lowa. 


‘COL. H. S. DUNCAN, 
Auctioneer 














Eighty Head of Jerseys 


SELL AT FAIR GROUNDS 


Fairfield, lowa, Monday, July (2th 
TUBERCULIN TESTED 


A register of merit herd from M. S. Suydam, River Falls, Wis. 
daughters of Tamazine, that made an authenticated test of nearly 500 lbs. of 
butter in one year, finishing her eighteenth year. 
Emply & Schacht, Macomb, 
Pleasant, Iowa; J. F. Corbaugh, Fairfield, Towa; A. M. Richardson, Marengo, 


in the west to secure foundation stock. 
inent-Mabel and Oxford-Fountaine bulls will be sold along with their y soe Hr 
For catalog address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


J. V. COTTA, Sale Mgr., Crawfordsville, Ind. 








Four 


Others from the henhe of A, 
Ill.; D. W. Rich, Mt. 


Best of breeding and best o og 
Ow!l-Oxford, Fountaine-Mabel, Em- 




















JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
RERILL, IOWA. 


BOOK YOUR SALES 


with¢. C. MEIL, Grinnell, lowa 
29 years experience In selling live stock. Many years 
experience in breeding. A good judge of values and 
a wide acquaintance make my services especially 











valuable. Write for dates. 
LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
8 a Marian, towa 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





Live Stock For Saie 


Pereheron filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
oid, tn foal; roadster mare, 5 years old, chestaut; 
Short-horn, Hereford and Angus cows and heifers; 
Shropshire. Hampshire and Oxford rame; Berkshire, 
Poland-China and Duree Jersey gtits of spring and 
fall farrow. FARM DEPARTMENT, lows 
State College. Ames, Iowa. 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 
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ew fall boars 
One is a real show 


66 ry’ j the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel boar) 
now heads cur herd of champion bred Durocs. A f 
- the a — Mode! for sale. i e 


-cimen, 


Addr 


DUROC mis esee A. oO. "McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville. lowa 


Farm one mile south of Sup vias. 


HEAVY BONED DUROC JERSEY 


FALL BOARS OFFERED 





Good boars? Two are exceptionally good and not 
one that is undesirable. Their blood 1s of the three 
fan ilies: Crimson Wonder, Golden Model and Model 
‘ ef. They are heavy hammed and wide ribbec 


rice #20 to $25, if taken soon. 


CRIMES BROS., 


6 coming on. 


West Union, lowa 


25 epring I 3red suw sale Jan. 14. 


THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


CRIMSON GANO 167123 








ule. A yearling of great ler eth and of strictly 

® form. He is an outstanding yar, and |} ret 
. He is a boar that w make a reputation 

iy breederif given achance. For ful arte 

}, LEECH, Luverne, Minn. 





DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL—EDUGATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


e are booking ing orders fc I he great 
< pion, High Mi del also I duc ator by ObioC hief, 

la son of Defender and Sunkist High Model, the 
best Junior yearling in lowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again. High Model, Model Chief I] and Edu 
cator—none better. Getin early. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, @ Melvin, lowa 
WE PAY THE | EXPRESS 


Over 900 weaned pigs. Durocs and Poland-Chinas. 
812.00 each. Emmuned. Guaranteed to never 
have cholera. Guaranteed to please you or money 
back OZAKK HOG RANCH CO. 

S10 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


' 











8 Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 
of Sept. 1st farrow for sale. Five are sired by M. L. 
Model, a Crimson Wonder bred boar, and out of dams 
by Royal Muncie; three are by Royal Muncie 97129 
out of an Ohio Chief 4th dam. Al! in good health, 
heavy boned. smooth fellows with good head and 
ears, strong back and good feet, the pick out of a lot 
of 33. Priced reasonable to get more room for the 
spring crop. Also some choice March pigs sired by 
Golden Wonder, a son of the champion Long Wonder 
and out of a Golden Mode] 2d dam. 

JURGEN SCHMIDT, 





Everly, lowa 


CRIMSON WONDER 


FALL BOARS 









offered. Very large with extremes avy bone. 
by the 940 1b. Crimson W won Fa ; Princ e. 
f Crimson Gano we so} d at 
00 Ib. sows 
entire herdof hi 








Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


Eight head suitable to ship on order. Five are 
good enough to use in reg riste rec d herds. Three are 
by Jumbo Col., full brother to the Sioux City cham- 
pion, Crimson King. Two are by the first prize 800 
Ib. A Wonder, Jr. Notin high flesh but good, grow- 
thy, well made boars with breed character. For 
particulars write 


A. H. MOEN, Inwood, la. 


10 fine yearling boars 
at reasonable prices. 
Sheldon, lowa 





Duroc Jersey Boars 
L. L. De VOUNG, 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 





Tn clataeenentaest we 
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CHOICE BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA FALL BOARS 


tired by the 1000-Ib. Wonder Jumbo and a son of the noted $1500 boar, Longfellow Jr. 
Will pay express charges on the first ten orders. 


fellows (cholera immune) at #30 each. 


B. F. MARMION, 


Big. growthy, lengthy 


Farmington, lowa 





FOR SALE 


Bis Type Poland - Ghinas 


Sows bred for August and September farrow, all 
ages; one aged berd boar; one yearling boar; fal) 
boar; spring pigs. Priced to sell. Write for parti- 
culare and describe what you want. We'll fill your 
order. Address 


Mm. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


OUR MOTTO 


LARGE WITH 


yoxew POland=Chinas oc assrs 


Gotten together from the biggest Big Types in 
northwest Iowa. Write for descriptions or let us 
know your wants. We will price the pigs right. 
One berd boar, fall boar and gilts. March boar and 
gilte open. We actually sold our last boar as breeder 
Jast fall. GEORGE GLYNN, 

R. 2, Sioux Rapids, lowa 


Poland-China Boars 


BIG ONES 


Eight of fall farrow, weighing around 300 pounds 
in thin flesh. Great length, strong bone and attract- 
ive in makeup. Four are top notchers. Also one 
eplendid two-year-old herd boar, Giant Look 
207741. Our biood lines and prices will please. 


Address GUSTAV PUFAHL, Luana, lowa 


F’s Longfellow 197311 


for sale. Our big type Poland-China herd boar 
that has more than made good. One of the great 
boars ata nominal price. Also big, husky fall boars, 
and spring pigs of either tex. 
LL. S. Fisher & Son, 











Edgewood, lowa 





CHESTER WH aigiensets 





Big Type 0.1.C.’s and Chester Whites 


Fifty choice gilts for July, August or September 
farrow. A fine bunch of males that we are offering 
at a special low price for the next 30 days. A few 
choice spring pigs. Our stock is all first class. 
We ship c. 0. D. in the 0. 1. Cy 





. and Register FREE 
or Chester White Association. 

We won more prizes at Wisconsin and I]linois state 
fair than ail other breeders put together. 


ROLLING VIEW STOCK FARM 


CASS CITY, MICH. 





The Chester White Boar 


Bobst’s Modeler 21377 


now being offered. Sire, the champion Modeler, and 
out of the great sow, lula 4th by the noted champion 
Chickasaw Chief 2d. He is a show boar with scale. 
Also o fall boars. Address Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, la. 
O. 1. i AND CHESTER WHITE pears 
e and gilts, al! ages. Prolific, large 
cholera immune. Fred Ruebush, Selota, iil. 
( ). a Cc BOARS. brea ilts ana triea 
. ag Quality and large litters. Spe- 
ial prices. - BEATY, Astoria, Ill. 





type 
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MULEFOOT HOGS 


Our spring pigs are better than ever. Order now— 
you save in two ways—express charges are less and 
pigs cost less at 3 months than at 6 months of age. 


Can furnish pairs not related. 

FARGO 4&4 MYERS. Redfield, S. Dak. 
Mule Foot Hogs. 
able males. 
pigs. 





Bred sows and 
gilts, service- 
Booking orders for December farrowed 
H.C. Alloway, Elsberry. Missouri. 


POLLED DU RHA aS. 


ann eee 


POLLED DURHAMS 


FOR SALE 


Eighteen head of double standard Polled Durham 
bulls for sale, mostly roans. and sired by Independ- 
ence, an extra good, deep, thick son of White Gaunt- 
let (by the noted Golden Gauntlet), with seven Polled 
crosses. Families represented are the Cruickshank 
Orange Blossom, Broadhooks, Sweet Brier, Rose 
Alpine, etc. These are a good lot of bulls in good 
thrifty condition. Prices reasonable. Farm near 
Rock Island and Milwaukee stations. Call or write, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


mM. YOAKAM & SON 
Webster, Keokuk County, lowa 


Polled Durham Bulls 


OUR TWO HERD BULLS 
Best Sons of Champion of lowa X4739-276430 


One choice yearling and a few ca.ves soon old 
enough for service. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Ereeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, M10401 Beau Victor, 
389825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. *. FERGUSON, 














Laurens, lowa 





HEREFORDS. 
Sees ARTERS FOR 
E PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


Polled Hereford Bulls 


Several good quality Polled Hereford bulls for sale. 
One just turned two years, others younger. Older 
bulle sired by Buddy K. Write or come and see 
them. DAN MATAG, Laurel, lowa 








RED POLL. 
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Pleasant View Farm 


offers Red Polled cows, heifers and young bulls. 
Several are suitable for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON. 

Sac County, Kiron. lowa 


Bulls— Red Polled— Bulls 


Four good, large ones of serviceable ages. several 





coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 
MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 





Linwood Farm Red Polls 


Linwood Farm now offers a few yearling Red Polled 
bulls, and some fine young bull calves from six to 
eight months old. Some of these are from advanced 
registry dams. Call and see them or write. 

E. E. TRACY & SON, Nashua, Iowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 













HORSES. 
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2040 Ib. black 53-year-old stallion; 
A two 1950 Ib. black 4-year-olds; a 1970 Ib. 








year-old, greys; a 1580 1b. and two 1630 Ib. black 2-year-olds ; 
Percherons. 
2260 lb. black imported borse and mostly from imported mares. 


CHARITON, IOWA 


2-year-old, my own raising. Sound. Registered 


guarantee them. Fast trains ali ~ hg ctions. 
FRED CHANDLER, a 2 


three 1900 1b. black 3-year-olds; 
83-year-old and a 2190 Ib. 4- 


a 1640 lb. grey 
Sired by 
I will 











SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Also aspen te mares in foal. 
Come and see them. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps 


at i} 
Mention this paper. 7Onre. 


GARDEN GROVE,  towa 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three, four and five years 
old this spring. All im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal get- 
ters All ton horses or 
heavier, vith quality. 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 

Independence, flowa 


’ Percheron Stallions 


Hine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 

















including Baron's Pride, Illinois futurity winner, alse 
first in open and owt gg an bred class. and his sire, 
Baron Me & 2310 lb. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Dur coon Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinois 





I will make a special ac agua pod tia K cu 








stom- 
ere during the summer months. 5; 
I want to sellthis summer. As soon as the sta lion 
season ends the jack season begins again and lagtg 
until winter. I have the nicest line of big, heayy 
Mammoth Jacks to be found in the United Stateg 


J also bave a lot of good stallions. 
W. L. DeCLOW, Proprietor 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids. iowa 


Lefebure’s Beleians 
Largest Collection on Earth 


‘ Horses {n 15 different pastures 
} Catalog and circulars free, — 


ee aH. LEFEBURE & SON, 








Fairfax, lowa 
Eight miles west of Cedar ha; 





When writing to advertisers “kindly 
mention Wallac es? Farmer. 
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SHORT- HORNS. 
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safe and sane basis. This office, 


American Short-horn Breeders’ Ass’n, 


The Many Recent Successful Publi Sales of Short-homns | 


clearly indicate that demand for America’s most popular and useful cattle continues to increase on a 
through its directors and officers, are executing plans for breed promo- 
tion in this and foreign countries never before attempted by a similar association. 


13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short - horns 


6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs. 
10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
fall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all gone. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


2 roans, 2 reds and 1 white 


One good Princess Royal, 16 mos., red, sired by King 
Nonparem 316913; one good year-old roan Cruick- 
shank Gwendoline, sired by Nonpareil Victor. Both 
thick fleshed, good quality bulls that will make good 
herd headers. Others of similar merit. Come and 
seethem. Farm adjoins town. Address 


C. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choice Roans and Reds 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd, 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 


Oakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bull and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy built year- 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo. 


ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandsor of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf). 592 lbs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 
old. Residence in town. H.L. COBB & SON, 
Independence, Iowa. 


NOW READY TO SHIP 


Our state is free from quarantine. Young Short- 
horn bulls, heifers and cows all ages. Herd pros- 
pects for the most critical and a few for practical 
farmers. See our ad. above. 

H. L. COBB & SON, Independence, lowa 


A Pure Scotch Red Herd Header 


OR SA 
calved February 10. 1914. Also ire younger bulls 
nearly one year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
use. All good. straight, thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
them where it will attract any farmer wanting a 
bull. Address 
IRA CHASE & SON, 


{5 Short-horns Bulls for Sale 


Reds and roans, ready for service. Several very 
desirable Scotch bulls among the lot. The kind of 
herd headers you want. Both the bulls and the price 
areright. Visit us at once or write. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., II]. 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers: reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 











Mt. Pleasant, lowa 

















Buck Grove, Ia. 








Scotch Short-horn 
BULLS 


I now have for sale five good young 
Short-horn bulls of the best Scotch breeding 
and quality. Also a fine lot Of calves coming on 
sired by Missie Marquis, the superior show bull] and 
sire at head of herd. Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Short-horns for Sale 


Eight good young Scotch 
bulls, sired by Earl of 
Avondale and other good 
sires. Also ten good cows 
and heifers, mostly Scotch, 
bred to Earl of Avondale. 
Prices reasonable. Call or 
write. Address 
Grinnell, lowa 








G. A. BONEWELL, 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cumberland’s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


20 Short-horn Bulls 20 


Scotch and Scotch Topped 


From 12 to 20 months; sired by the 2400 pound sire, 
Sultan’s Calculator 334973. The smooth, 
beefy quality kind that will satisfy critical buyere— 
and at reasonabie prices. Write or visit the farm. 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, lowa 


6 Fine Short-horn Bulls 


for sale, 12 to 15 months old. Reds and roans, thick 
and smooth. Two pure Scotch. Full description 
and prices on application to 

A. L. MASON, Early, Sac Co., lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 


and prices. Address 

Andrew Stewart, Rockwell City. lows 
{0 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 
From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped. 


You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SA 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring cal 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers comin 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargails 
Jesse BINFORD & SONS, Liscomb, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. (Great 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch top! = 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced wor 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, low . 


Maine Valley Short-horns 


Old established and of Scotch breeding. Fami ies 
Tepresented include Victoria, Matchless, Claret, 
Beauty, Raspberry, Mina, Rosemary and Lovely. 
Bull calves sired by Masquerader. LENO H. Roi! is*. 
Central City, lowa. (Successor to Jordan & Dunn) 




















Herd Est 
1869 














Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding women — ready for service; 


sired by Sultan Regular 3505 
— J. WILKINSON, 1 z. 2, Colfax, Iowa 





Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


One 21 months Scotch Nonpartel bull of smooth. 
thi-k, blocky, early maturing type, a nice red W! ith 
extra quality. Also two younger bulls. 

@. C. BANNICH, Bennet, lows 





